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PASSING COMMENT 


views of the editors 


Quoting the dead 


On at least three recent occasions, reporters have 
undertaken to reveal statements made by men now 
dead. In two of the cases, associates of the dead man 
have challenged the statements. 

The first, late in 1963, was the story by a French 
journalist, Jean Daniel, of an interview with Pres- 
ident Kennedy concerning relations with Cuba. It 
first appeared in this country in The New Republic. 
Mr. Daniel quoted the President as condemning the 
Batista regime in harsh terms. The quotations re- 
sulted in an exchange between the White House and 
Mr. Daniel. 

A second example was the quoting of Senator 
Estes Kefauver, who died in 1963, by Richard Harris, 
author of a series in The New Yorker on the Senator’s 
investigation of the drug industry and subsequent 
legislation. Those quotations, collected while Mr. 
Harris accompanied Senator Kefauver and presented 
in a convincing historical narrative, have not been 
challenged and are not likely to be. 

‘The most recent example was the most arguable. 
The Scripps-Howard newspapers, three days after 
General MacArthur’s death and midway in the cere- 
monies, published a ten-year-old memorandum of an 
interview quoting in sulphurous language the gen- 
eral’s views on leaders, policies, and allies of the 
Korean War period. The memorandum, written by 
Jim Lucas in 1954, triggered the early release of a 
story by Bob Considine of the Hearst Headline Serv- 
ice, describing a similar interview from 1954. 

A few newspapers grumbled about the interviews. 
The New York Herald Tribune concluded: “... the 
historian has not been helped very much. The man in 
the street has been affronted by a timing that was in 
bad taste. And journalism has been guilty of one of 
its less creditable performances.” The Los Angeles 
Times, also critical of “bad taste,” went on to chal- 
lenge the content of the interviews. 

In this instance, the affront to taste, if such it was, 
seems secondary to the more important question of 
what the reader was to accept as truth. The editors’ 
foreword to the Lucas interview said that the ma- 
terial hung entirely on the integrity of the reporter. 
Fortunately for our understanding of history, there 
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are additional aids to understanding available to the 
journalist. Comparison, context, perspective all can 
help. 

The fault in publishing the interviews — particu- 
larly the Lucas interview — was not in releasing 
them to the public. The fault was Scripps-Howard’s 
subsequent attempt to support the content of the 
the general’s charges: 


a NewYorkWorld-Telegram ner 


ane ad 


British Spy Case Supports 
MacArthur's Korea Charge 


The Controversy Heightens 


Burgess, MacLean 
Had Access to 
Key U.S. Secrets 


Clark Backs 
MacArthur on 
Yalu Strategy = 












U.S. Is Pressing 
‘Stall-in’ on To Avert Rail 


Negroes Plan 
Roads to Fair Walkout Tonight 


==. MacArthur's Bydy Leaving Washington = 
For Entombmest in Virginia Memorial 





This peculiar circunfstance — words from the 
mouths of the dead — offers promotional and politi- 
cal temptations that should be resist@d and were not 
in this’ case. 


A word at departure 


With his resignation ak editor-in-chief of Time;. 
Inc., the presence of Henry R. Luce begins to 
move from the scene of American jourhalism. How 
strangely altered the scfne will seen}, for Luce 
outlasted many a tempofary adversary, from the 


Age of Harding on. And |what a curiogsly unclear 


reputation the man leaves, for he spoke only indi- 
rectly, through the organs of the glossiest, biggest 
magazine corporation yet constructed. Judging from 
his magazines, his was not a voice of quiet good sense 
or altruism; it spoke brashly or impertinently, telling 
the affairs of the world the direction they ought to 
take. Nor was it a voice calculated to win affection. 
Yet it exercised the fascination of virtuosity. Whether 
all journalists like it or not, the Time, Inc., methods 
are an important flowering of twentieth-century 
journalism, bringing to bear on the news more hands, 
more writing, and more editing than had ever been 
lavished on it before. Truly, Henry R. Luce has been 
influential; not many editors can claim as much. 


Good works 


Worthy of note: the “businesspapers” honored in 
an annual “editorial excellence” competition spon- 
sored by Industrial Marketing Magazine. In each 
case, the publication broke a taboo and survived 
with honor: 

Electronic Equipment Engineering, instead of of- 
fering a conventional “new products” guide, also 
examined advertising claims and deflated them when 
indicated. 

Fleet Owner, describing “coordinated transporta- 
tion,” admitted that forms other than trucks had 
virtues. 

Dental Management exposed laxness and incon- 
sistency in state dental licensing boards. 

Supply House Times revealed, despite employers’ 
reluctance, the extent of theft in twenty-five whole- 
sale houses. 

Plumbing Heating Cooling Business, with heavy 
advertisers among metal manufacturers, gave its 
readers a thorough introduction to plastic pipe. 

These are not publications widely known outside 
their field; their victories may seem small. They stand 
here because they show that a professional ethic can 
grow in an indifferent environment. 


The killjoys 

The spring primary elections — especially the one 
in New Hampshire — have shown television news 
organizations to be working at cross-purposes inter- 
nally. Tons of equipment, hundreds of paid volun- 
teers, clouds of promotion, all prepare the audience 
for a long evening’s entertainment. Then computers 
or analysts almost immediately announce the out- 
come on the basis of returns from three polling places 


in Sunapee. Results so far indicate that the com- 
puters and analysts have learned enough to be right 
in most cases. 

In itself, the lack of suspense might not be worth 
mentioning. But with the national election in Novem- 
ber, there arises the possibility that such projections 
might affect the outcome of other elections. Suppose, 
for example, a voter in Oregon hears that his favorite 
for President is hopelessly whipped on the basis of 
projections from Kentucky, Nebraska, and the North- 
eastern states. He goes to a bar to console himself, 
thus leaving in the lurch not only his presidential 
candidate but the rest of the slate. Question: Was he 
counted in the projections as one of the voters for 
the loser, or was he counted as the type that would 
be likely to get discouraged and go away to a bar? 
Should television have told him that his man had 
been whipped? 

The question is not so frivolous as its statement 
here, Unintended influence is possible. Fortunately, 
there is time before November to arrive at under- 
standings on projections that can serve the public, 
and can provide sounder journalism. A starting point 
might be the elimination of odds-quoting by com- 
puters, which was both an annoyance and a false trail 
in the 1960 election. And the next step might be to 
eliminate projected electoral-vote counts. The ma- 
chinery is good enough now to report a real election. 


Dangerous games 


Four of New York’s newspapers accepted more or 
less at face value the police-relayed story of a Hofstra 
College student who said he had been slashed on May 
11 by two anti-white Negroes. After more question- 
ing, he said that the wounds were self-inflicted. To 
their credit, the World-Telegram and the Journal- 
American gave the.exposure more display than the 
original story. But neither their stories nor others 
hinted that the reason for the prominent correction 
was overemphasis on a flimsy but inflammatory story. 


In other words... 


In the previous issue, the Review questioned the 
relations of members of Congress and broadcasters. 
The following is from Broadcasting magazine of 


March 16, 1964: 


BROADCASTING’s survey and subsequent inter- 
views show not only that more congressmen 
are producing programs than ever before, but 
that they are grateful for the wide exposure 
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TV and radio afford. The arrangement also is 
useful to broadcasters. Few fail to utilize their 
regular scheduling of congressional programs 
as a means to open up off-the-air communica- 
tion with their representative(s) in Washing- 
ton. As licensees of the only regulated news 
medium, broadcasters cherish these contacts 
and usually follow them up with personal visits 
to keep congressmen informed about what’s 
going on at home — and in broadcasting. 

Last month’s favorable 317-43 House vote on 
HR 8316, a bill to keep the FCC out of com- 
mercial time regulation through rulemaking, is 
a recent example. 


. + 
Further comment is unnecessary. SF 


arts and laurels 


{Thomas M. Storke of the Sdnta Barbara News- 
Press performed the final seryj 






e a conscientious pub- 
lisher can render his newsp4per. He sought the right 
buyer when he steppes down, even when it meant 
rejecting the highesbidder. 

(The United States Information Agency, which has 
been and is run by eminent journalists, would do well 
to get out of the business of subsidizing books secretly. 
What it is doing scarcely differs in character from the 
covert operations of public-relations agents of foreign 
governments, which were uncovered and criticized in 
a Senate investigation last year. If USIA wants to get 
a manuscript published, why should it not simply pay 
for it in the open? 


{One surprising outcome of that same investigation, 
incidentally, was the six-month suspension imposed 
by the Public Relations Society of America on Hamil- 
ton Wright, Jr., of the Hamilton Wright Organiza- 
tion, for practices described in the hearings (see the 
Review for fall, 1963). The action was unprecedently 
tough for the PRSA - 
its taking place in any comparable newspaper or 
broadcast association. 


and it is impossible to imagine 


{| Mixed reactions to Venture. It is a handsome and 
entertaining new travel magazine. Violent backfires, 
however, should greet its sales technique: that of 
sending five issues to American Express credit card- 
holders and automatically charging them $9.50 un- 
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less they specifically send notice thgt they don’t want 
the magazine. 


{CBS News could have been 


when it put its correspondty 


mply pulling a stunt 
Roger Mudd on con- 
tinual watch over the civil@fghts debate in Congress 
-but it has turned out mean outstanding report- 
ing of the story. 
’ 

{| Despite all the #ndemnation, such magazines as 
the Hearst Corfpration’s Sports Afield are still run- 
ning advertisefients for lethal-sounding weapons, Ex- 
amples frein the April issue: “Czech Mod. 98 8mm 
Mauser" rifles ;” “Silencers! Pistol! Rifle! Compact, 
eff<ient attachment;” “Stilleto...9” “Lightning Fast 


,Aunters Sportsknife.” 


{{WNBC, the network-owned radio station in New 
York, has done nothing for the level of broadcasting 
by making its entire evening program a dialogue be- 
tween telephone callers and a semi-informed answer 
man. 


Fidel’s day in court? 


The Associated Press missed the point when it be- 
gan a story on a March 23 Supreme Court decision 
as follows: ‘Fidel Castro won a major victory in the 
U.S. Supreme Court today.” Newspapers intensified 
the thought in headlines such as these in the Denver 
Post and the Albany Times-Union: 


Fidel Wins in U.S. Court 





Castro Wins Major 
U. S. Legal Victory 





The decision simply restated an old doctrine that 
said, in effect, that American courts do not have 
jurisdiction over acts of foreign governments in their 
own territories. A better choice was that in the Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin: 


Tribunal Curbs U.S. Courts 





oe 


The foreign corresponden 
and his work 


The following article draws on a survey of full-time American correspondents abroad. 


It is part of a broader study of international coverage in progress at the Columbia 


Graduate School of Journalism. Frederick Yu, associate professor of journalism, pre- 
pared this article. John Luter, co-ordinator of the school’s Advanced International 
Reporting Program, initiated this phase of the study. 


By FREDERICK T. C. YU and JOHN LUTER 

Possibly no group of American journalists bears a 
heavier day-to-day responsibility than the band of 
correspondents abroad. Yet who they are, their ori- 
gins, their education, their attitudes toward their 
lives and profession, have been inadequately ex- 
plored, in contrast to the often-scrutinized Washing- 
ton correspondents. 

The difficulties inherent in drawing conclusions 
about such a far-flung group as the foreign corre- 
spondents are obvious. Even the title can be most 
difficult to define. Some American newspapers, for 
instance, list their staff members who cover the 
United Nations as foreign correspondents; others in- 
sist that their UN bureaus are not “foreign.” Some 
publications consider their reporters in Canada for- 
eign correspondents ; some United States news bureaus 
in Canada are described as “domestic.” 

The fact that many former overseas reporters are 
still referred to as foreign correspondents only adds to 
the confusion. Very few of the 1,900 “foreign corre- 


’ 


spondents” polled by Elmo Roper for the Over- 
seas Press Club are now stationed overseas. Russell 
F. Anderson, who conducted the first major global 


survey of foreign correspondents in 1950, apparently 


had this in mind when he wrote: “The average Amer- 
ican foreign correspondent spends only three to five 
years abroad; then he packs his toothbrush and takes 
his duodenal ulcers back home. But he always hangs 
on to the foreign correspondent ‘label.’ ” 

No one knows the exact number of full-time Ameri- 
can foreign correspondents. Anderson’s survey of four- 
teen years ago showed only 293 such correspondents, 
a drop from 2,700 “U.S. correspondents” in 1945. 
John Wilhelm’s 1963 ‘world census” of American 
foreign correspondents (in the Journalism Quarterly 
for spring, 1963) reported 515 American foreign 
correspondents, a gain of 75 per cent from Ander- 
son’s figures. But Wilhelm defined American foreign 
correspondents liberally, and his respondents in- 
cluded a number of correspondents who are not 
working for news media. Educated guesses about 
the present number of full-time American foreign 
correspondents range from 350 to 450. 

This study is limited to foreign correspondents who 
are American citizens, full-time reporters, employed 
by major American news media, and currently sta- 
tioned abroad. This is not to imply that only United 
States citizens who are full-time overseas reporters 


deserve the glamorous title of foreign correspond- 
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ent. It is merely to clarify the meaning of the term 
as used here and to set this effort apart from previous 
studies. 

What follows is a summary of a survey of about 
140 American overseas reporters, about their lives, 
their work, and their opinions. 

This study sought to reach all full-time American 
overseas reporters. Major news agencies, newspapers, 
magazines, and broadcasting organizations that regu- 
larly maintain news bureaus abroad were requested to 
supply information, and almost all of them were grati- 
fyingly cooperative. 

These inquiries resulted in a list of 296 foreign cor- 
respondents. A nine-page questionnaire was sent to 
each. A total of 169 (57 per cent) responded. There 
were altogether 140 usable returns, including 38 from 
news services, 42 from newspapers, 38 from maga- 
zines, 21 from broadcasting companies and one from 
a correspondent who works for several media. 

Geographically, the 140 returns were distributed 
as follows: Western Europe, 67; Asia, 33; Latin 
America, 17; Canada, 6; Africa, 6; eastern Europe, 
5; Middle East, 3; Soviet Union, 3. The 140 respond- 
ents represent one-fourth to one-third of the entire 
full-time American foreign correspondents’ corps. 


Duties and travel 


Although all the 140 are full-time overseas re- 
porters, not all of them can devote their working 
hours to reporting alone. Some complained of the 
amount of “extracurricular” or “non-journalistic” 
activities. Here is a general pattern of the division of 
their working time: 


REPORTING 69% 
ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 19% 
SELLING AND SERVICE OR 
RELATIONS WITH CLIENT 6% 
ASSISTANCE TO VISITING 
EDITORS 3% 


OTHER NON-EDITORIAL DUTIES 3% 


So far as his reporting is concerned, a foreign cor- 
respondent to an extent is his own boss. The ques- 
tionnaires show that the correspondents themselves 
suggested an average of 80 per cent of the stories they 
filed. Only about 20 per cent of the stories were sug- 
gested or requested by home offices. 

How much traveling does such reporting require? 
Every month the correspondents put in an average of 
2,156 miles each. The averages vary, of course, from 
area to area. Correspondents in the Soviet Union can 
hardly move, while those in Canada (at least during 
the election campaign) and Africa appear to be on 
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the go all the time. The following are monthly aver- 
ages of miles traveled: 


CANADA 4,416 miles 
AFRICA 4,033 
LATIN AMERICA 3,133 
ASIA 2,362 


EASTERN EUROPE 2,040 
WESTERN EUROPE 1,523 
SOVIET UNION 200 


In a year, the correspondents spend an average of 
fourteen weeks away from their home bases. Again, 
the average varies from place to place, on very much 
the same pattern. The correspondents in the Soviet 
Union spend an average of two weeks away from their 
home base, while those in Africa spend an average of 
twenty-eight weeks roaming. The corresponding fig- 
ures for correspondents in other areas: Eastern 
Europe, 21; Latin America, 15; Asia, 14; Canada, 
12; Western Europe, 11. 

Obviously, the amount of travel is directly related 
to the extent of territory covered. Of the six respond- 
ents who are stationed in Africa, four are in Nairobi, 
Kenya; one in Lagos, Nigeria; and one in Tunis. Two 
of the Nairobi-based respondents are responsible for 
all Africa, one for all East Africa, and one for all sub- 
Sahara Africa. The sole respondent from Lagos covers 
all of Africa, and his counterpart in Tunis covers 
French-speaking north and west Africa. Of the five 
correspondents stationed at Rio de Janeiro, three must 
cover “all Latin America.” 


Is coverage adequate? 


Have American mass media covered the world ade- 
quately? Seventy-four (53 per cent) of the 140 an- 
swered affirmatively, although twenty-one of them 
did so with qualifications. Sixty-four (46 per cent) 
answered the question negatively, thirty-six with 
qualifications. 

With the exception of Western Europe, all parts of 
the world were considered by correspondents working 
in those areas to have been covered inadequately: 


Adequately Inadequately 
ASIA 47% 53% 
AFRICA 17% 83% 
WESTERN EUROPE 74% 26% 
EASTERN EUROPE 20% 80% 
SOVIET UNION — 100% 
LATIN AMERICA 35% 65% 
CANADA — 100% 


This was obviously a difficult question to answer, 
and many respondents volunteered additional com- 
ments. Generally speaking, poor coverage was laid to 


ers 
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Profile: the jet-age correspondents 


The survey of 140 American foreign corres- 
pondents described in the accompanying article 
turned up a wealth of biographical information, 
too much to be reproduced in full here. But it 
revealed that a correspondent is likely to be: 

A man in his late thirties or early forties. 

A native of a city of the Midwest or Middle 
Atlantic region. 

A college graduate. 

Experienced in journalism (17 years, ten as a 
foreign correspondent). 

A Democrat or independent. 

In the upper echelon of salaries in journalism. 

Here are details: 

Age: In the group of 140, only four corres- 
pondents are over 60, and only eight under 30. 
Slightly more than half are between the ages 
of 30 and 45. The average age is 41. 

Background: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and the District of Columbia pro- 
duced 29 per cent of the correspondents. The 
Midwest nurtured almost as many. The rest 
of the group is divided almost equally among 
New England, the Far West, the South and 
Southwest, and foreign countries. Six of the 
twenty naturalized correspondents are from 
Germany, two each are from Japan, Canada, 
and Italy. Two thirds of the group grew up in 
cities of more than 50,000 population; most of 
these came from cities of more than 500,000. 
Only 8 per cent grew up in the country. More 
than half were born of professional families; 
a third came from businessmen’s families. 

Education: Only 5 per cent of the group 
received no college training. Fifty-seven per 
cent hold at least one college degree; a third 
of these have two degrees or more. English, 
journalism, history, political science, economics, 
and international relations were their majors 
(in that order). English was also the most fre- 
quently mentioned minor subject. Fourteen 
were graduated from Harvard; thirteen from 
the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism. 
No other institution supplied more than five. 

Career: Seventy per cent of the correspond- 
ents were already in journalism ten years ago; 
34 per cent were at work twenty years ago. Be- 
fore becoming foreign correspondents, they 
were likely to have been general-assignment 
reporters, rewritemen, Washington correspond- 
ents, or (surprisingly) editorial writers. During 
their careers, they have commonly worked for 
three organizations, and have been with their 
present employer for an average of eleven years 
but, as a rule, twice as long (12 to 15 years) 
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for a new agency or newspaper as for a maga- 
zine or network (7 years). Only a quarter 
were already overseas when they became for- 
eign correspondents; the rest were sent over. 
Although 40 per cent of them have 10 years or 
more as foreign correspondents, fully a quarter 
have spent less than two years overseas. More 
than half have been in their present area two 
years or less. The shortest average tenures are 
in the Soviet Union (2 years) ; the longest, in 
Canada (6.5 years). 

Special preparation: About half of the cor- 
respondents had knowledge of their areas be- 
fore they were assigned to them, most often 
through residence or travel. In addition, their 
foreign-language abilities are somewhat higher 
than ordinarily assumed. A majority read 
French; many also speak it. German is also 
widely known. But the correspondents are less 
impressive in knowledge of the languages of 
their areas, especially outside Europe. No cor- 
respondent in Africa listed any competence in 
an African language. To remedy such deficien- 
cies, many correspondents have taken instruc- 
tion in the languages of their areas, two-thirds 
of them taking courses before or after receiving 
the assignment, many at their own expense. 

Politics: Forty-nine per cent of the corres- 
pondents call themselves Democrats; 41 per 
cent are independents; 6 per cent are Repub- 
licans; one calls himself a “Fabian Socialist.” 

Religion: The correspondents identified their 
affiliations as: Protestant—45 per'cent; Roman 
Catholic — 14 per cent; Jewish — 10 per cent; 
no affiliation or no answer — 31 per cent. 

Salary: More than a third (34 per cent) of 
the correspondents earn in excess of $15,000 a 
year. A slightly larger group makes between 
$10,000 and $15,000. Only 16 per cent are paid 
less than $10,000. The median falls in the $12- 
15,000 range. Most of the foreign correspond- 
ents receive their entire income from one 
employer; only twenty-eight have multiple em- 
ployers. Finally, a majority receive a living 
allowance for expenses overseas; 41 per cent 
do not. 

Preferences: Most of the correspondents are 
pleased with their present assignments. Only a 
quarter indicated preference for another area 

-almost always Western Europe. 

Family life: Most of the correspondents (81 
per cent) are married; about one in six of these 
have been previously divorced and have remar- 
ried. Twelve per cent of the group have never 
married; 5 per cent are divorced. Among the 
correspondents who are or have been married, 
nearly a quarter are childless. Half of them 
have one or two children. Many have three, 
four, or five. The record is seven. 


are 
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an insufficient number of correspondents, lack of in- 
terest on the part of editors at home, and apathy of 
readers. Inadequate coverage in the Soviet Union, 
however, was ascribed to government restrictions; in 
Canada, to lack of reporters; in Africa, to a lack of 
reader interest. 

Here are some comments: 

Britain: “Not enough attention paid to areas out- 
side London.” ‘Too much emphasis on ‘today’ stories, 
too little on interpretive news.” ‘Tendency to em- 
phasize the England of clichés.” 

France: “We're too bemused by government and 
the De Gaulle ‘mystique’.” 

Italy: *< ‘orrespondents are too enamored. of 
and too unquestioning about Italy’s opening to the 
left. It isn’t a matter of being for or against it is 
asking more questions.” 

The Common Market: “Vhe Common Market is 
covered most erratically by the press and the business 
press as well.” 

Germany: “Absolutely not {well covered} because 
in my opinion U.S. editors without a current knowl- 
edge of Germany determine the extent and type of 
coverage that is printed.” 

The correspondents were also asked whether their 
area was being covered “better by U.S. news media 
than by the media of any other foreign country (not 
counting the media of the country in question) .” 

Eighty (57 per cent) said “yes,” +5 (32 per cent) 
said “no,” and 15 did not answer. According to the 
replies, the United States is doing a better job in 
covering Asia, Canada, and Latin America than any 
other country. American performance in Western 
Europe, however, drew a split vote (30 yes, 30 no). 
In Africa, Eastern Europe, and the Soviet Union, 
American coverage was considered to be inferior 

The correspondents were asked whether the Amer- 
ican news media as a whole provided sufficient cov: 
erage of various types or categories of news. The 
responses echoed the common complaint that the 


media are interested mostly in political news: 


Sufficient Insufficient No Answer 


POLITICAL 70% 27% 3% 
ECONOMIC 45% 50% 5% 
. . 924 710% ~ OF 
SOCIAL 23% 11% 6% 
SCIENTIFIC 25% 62% 13% 
CULTURAL 24% 69% 7% 
HUMAN INTEREST 59% 34% 7% 





In the various geographical areas, political news 
was considered to be “sufficient” by the majority of 
respondents (from 50 per cent in Africa to 79 per cent 
in Western Europe). The only exception was Canada, 
where only one respondent answered “sufficient” and 


five answered “insufficient.” 
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Economic news was considered to be “sufficient” 


by about 61 per cent of the respondents in Western 
Europe. This is the only area and the only other cate- 
gory in which more than half of the correspondents 
considered the coverage sufficient. 

The majority of the 140 correspondents agreed that 
there was no noticeable lack of space or air time in 
various media for news stories from their respective 
areas. The correspondents were specifically asked “Do 
you think your organization gives sufficient space to 


news from your area?” The answers: 


Number Per cent 
Yes 89 64% 
No 44 31% 
No Answer 7 5% 


The only exception was Asia, where nineteen re- 
spondents felt that their organizations did not give 
sufficient space to news from their area. On the other 
hand, seventeen other respondents in Asia took the 
opposite view. 

Among the respondents who volunteered comments 
on this question, few were critical of their own organi- 
zations. Although their underlying assumption was, 
in the words of one, that “no news organization ever 
gives enough space to a reporter’s area,” a number of 
the respondents praised their own employers for doing 
a much better job than other organizations. 


“Crisis’’ reporting? 


It is often said that news media become interested 
in an area only when a crisis develops. Is this criticism 
of the so-called “fireman approach” to foreign news 
reporting justified ? 

One hundred and two respondents (73 per cent) 
answered “yes;” fifty-one of them qualified their an- 
swers, Thirty-two (23 per cent) replied “no.” 

On the whole, “crisis reporting” was held to be a 
true description of coverage in Africa and the Middle 
East and not characteristic of coverage in Western 
Europe, particularly England. Latin America also was 
mentioned by a number of correspondents as a case 
in point, chiefly because of “the continuing Cuban 
crisis, which has raised interest there.” 

Similarly, correspondents in Moscow said that cov- 
erage there was fairly constant. One Moscow-based 
correspondent commented: ‘Too much emphasis is 
put on day-to-day matters and not enough on depth 
summaries, A threat of war always makes page 1, but 
internal matters do not.” 

Some correspondents in Asia took a different point 
of view. Wrote one respondent, ‘Since Asia is in con- 
stant crisis, one place or another, the criticism does 
not fully apply.” 


Fourteen respondents volunteered comments to 
defend “crisis reporting.” Typical remarks: “Com- 
petition for space is always the key factor and the 
hottest news has to win or we’re out of business. I find 
no willful or evil neglect.” 

“... isn’t that after all the definition of news as 
opposed to the content of The National Geographic?” 

“Why the hell should anyone but a specialist be 
interested in the Congo when there is not a crisis 
there?” 

“Do you want to read about the Sudan when 
nothing is happening there? Well, good luck if you 
do. A better criticism is that papers don’t properly 
cover areas where a true crisis is not ridden with 
violence or has no U.S. angle.” 


Flaws and shortcomings 


A variety of weaknesses or flaws in foreign news 
reporting were pointed out in the answers to an open- 
ended question: “What, in order of importance, 
would you list as the major shortcomings in the cov- 
erage of yo. area by U.S. media generally?” 

Essentially the same kinds of criticisms were made 
by respondents in all areas. Most correspondents 
tended to see shortcomings in the system of news- 
gathering rather than in specific problems of the area. 

The major shortcomings, in order of importance 
and frequency of comments, were as follows: 

1. Limited personnel and inexperienced corre- 
spondents (32 comments): This was mentioned by 
correspondents from all areas except the Soviet Union. 
Several complained that publications other than the 
news services failed to provide enough full-time cor- 
respondents and relied too heavily on the agencies 
and local stringers. 

Typical comments: 

“Coverage by too few who know too little about 
area beforehand, or come out and stay too short a 
time to get a feei for what they are writing about.” 

“Few resident correspondents; lack of American 
interest in area.” 

“Too few experienced, responsible American cor- 
respondents with good background knowledge and 
the urge to communicate — as distinguished from the 
urge to see their copy in print.” 

2. Lack of “depth” reporting (23 comments) : This 
was attributed to a variety of factors —chiefly inade- 
quate representation, interest only in crises and head- 
lines, lack of knowledge and background, too much 
rush to meet deadlines, and “not enough digging.” 

Typical comments: 

“Too superficial; too great a tendency to oversim- 
plify complex issues to render them readable.” 


‘The nature of things is such that we seem to find 


a better market for dispatches dealing with catastro- 
phes, etc. rather than in-depth economic and social 
dispatches.” 

“Too shallow, lack proper sense of history of area. 
Too prone to use of clichés to cover new situations.” 

“Brevity ; over-simplification ; too much concentra- 
tion on ‘hard’ news.” 

3. Lack of interest and comprehension on the part 
of home editors (9 comments) : 

“We cover it, but U.S. papers don’t print it.” 

“Lack of comprehension of foreign points of view 
on the part of home editors — stemming directly from 
similar lack of comprehension on the part of the gov- 
ernment.” 

‘Editors with lack of imagination and creativity.” 

4. Apathy of readers (7 comments) : 

“Lack of interest in our stories back home unless 
hand grenades are flying through the air!” 

“The subject of Common Market affairs is impor- 
tant but difficult and lacking in interest. Hence I 
think that the stories I write are probably the least 
read in the magazine.” 

5. Official restrictions (7 comments): This was 
mentioned mainly in reference to Communist China, 
the Soviet Union, and other Communist countries. 
Typical comments : 

“Restrictive measures imposed by governments 
(failure to grant visas, etc.) are the only reasons for 
shortcoming in adequately reporting news from all 
countries in the area.” 

“Inability to enter mainland China, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam.” 

“Because of the official wall imposed by the Soviet 
government, access to local sources on various levels is 
virtually nil. It is therefore difficult to report a well- 
rounded picture.” 

6. Lack of time to think out stories (5 comments) : 

‘American correspondents are too much in a hurry 
and do not give themselves time to think out what 
they are to write. 

“They don’t do enough leg work; too many stories 
done too fast; they largely rewrite local press.” 

7. Lack of space or time for stories (5 comments) : 

“Some newsmen get discouraged by small space 
given their stories on developments other than news 
of violence. This influences their performance.” 

“Coverage as such is excellent; shortcoming is in 
lack of space in media to spell out details and nuances 
necessary for understanding in depth.” 

8. Too much emphasis on political news (5 com- 
ments ). 

It should be added that there were specific difficul- 
ties listed for several areas. Here are comments: 


India: “Too much reporting of Indian parliamen- 
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tary proceedings as if they were in the House of Com- 
mons; too little effort to show how little relationship 
there is between Indian official statements and the 
realities of the country; too little effort to reflect the 
realities of Indian village and lower urban class life. 
In other words, a tendency to report from New Delhi 
as from Washington.” 

Germany: “U.S. media in general and U.S. news- 
men in particularly fail to take into account the role 
of the German Democratic Republic (East Germany ) 

—apart from W-E Berlin —in analyzing and judging 
West German actions and aspirations. Americans 
seem to be unaware of the teetering balance of power 
in this country and the extent to which it is influ- 
enced by her newly gained economic power— and 
re-acceptance within the family of nations.” 

Africa: “Many U.S. journalists responsible for 
Africa are based in London, Paris, Rome. Thus really 
not covering, just sampling.” 

Britain: “Lack of appreciation of Britain’s attitudes 
toward Communist bloc relations. Tendency to judge 
what happens here solely by U.S. standards.” 

‘Some tendency to sympathize too much with the 
British point of view.” 

France: “Too much attention to superficialities, too 
much concentration on De Gaulle, exaggeration of 
France’s importance (natural to reporters assigned to 
a country but always dangerous), too much concen- 
tration on Paris, not enough on the provinces.” 


What are their sources? 


How do the correspondents rate various news 
sources in order of importance? The ranking: 


Rank 
LOCAL GOVERN MENT OFFICIALS 1 
LOCAL NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
LOCAL SOURCES, NOT CONNECTED WITH 2-3 
ANY GOVERN MENT 
U.S. DIPLOMATS 
FOREIGN DIPLOMATS 
LOCAL SOURCES, OPPOSED TO 
THE LOCAL GOVERN MENT 
OTHER NEWSMEN 


ND Or 


A significantly large number of comments dealt 
with the importance of American diplomats as news 
sources. They range from uncomplimentary remarks 
such as, “The American embassy here does not seem 
to believe in free press,” to such +. itements as, “If I 
have little or no time or if government hinders me, 
I must rely on U.S. diplomats, but this is a question of 
availability, not of order of importance.” 

The role of United States government officials as 
news sources was assessed in another question in the 
survey. The correspondents were asked whether in 
their opinion the correspondents in their own areas 
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rely too heavily on (1) official United States govern- 
ment sources, (2) official foreign sources, and (3) 
foreigners who speak English. In general, the corres- 
pondents rejected the idea of over-dependence, 
although a significant minority (39 per cent) noted 
excessive reliance on English-speaking foreigners. 


In the national interest? 


To what extent should a correspondent’s reports be 
influenced by official United States policy and the best 
interest of the United States as judged by the corres- 
pondent? Eighty per cent of the respondents believed 
that a newsman’s reporting should be influenced “not 
at all” by official policy. The distribution of answers: 


To some 
Greatly extent Not at all 
U.S. OFFICIAL POLICY — 12% 80% 
“BEST INTEREST OF 
U.S. AS JUDGED BY 
THE CORRESPONDENT 10% 34% 47% 


Some confusion was reflected in the volunteered 
comments, perhaps reflecting ambiguity in the ques- 
tion. Apparer tly many believe that a good newsman’s 
reports are not supposed to be “influenced” by any- 
thing. Some even said that they did not like the word 
‘‘judged” used in the question because it suggested 
“partiality” and “subjectivity.” 

Of the seventy-three respondents who volunteered 
comments, twenty-one insisted that they should just 
stick to the facts. Overall, most of the correspondents 
supported the idea that they should not serve a#diplo- 
mats or as advocates of policy aims. 

As one correspondent put it: “One may interpret 
events in light of both of these criteria but obviously 
one doesn’t alter the facts to suit them.” Another: 
“The correspondents’ only duty is to the truth, which 
in the long run is the only approach which will serve 
the best interest of the United States.” 

On the other hand, thirteen correspondents wrote 
bluntly that a newsman should be influenced by “the 
best interest of the United States,” although some 
hastened to add that they were not prepared, as one 
wrote, “to spell out the best interest.” 

A typical comment: “Without turning himself into 
an advocate, a foreign correspondent’s analytical re- 
porting must inevitably cover the consequences of 
developments for his country’s interests.” 

A number in this group praised the correspondents 
who “did have a point of view and made it known.” 

One wrote: “I think American national interest 
inevitably enters the picture because most com- 
mentary or interpretive pieces from an area like India 
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deal with aspects of our policy in the area. Naturally a 
correspondent worth his salt has some views about 
what our policy should be and he probably reflects 
his ideas.” 

Some were outspoken in their demand that the cor- 
respondents serve as critics or advocates of policy and 
interest. One wrote: “Often correspondents have a 
clearer view of U.S. interest than befuddled State 
Department men.” 

Nine respondents were convinced that the news re- 
porting “must be affected” in oné way or another by 
official policy. One explained: “We are Americans, 
you know. The correspondent has a tendency to over- 
estimate what he himself thinks is the best interest — 





too many foreign correspondents think they know it 
all and have stopped asking questions or resurveying 
the scene. I don’t see how a correspondent could 
report on any area without considering U.S. policy 
on it, one way or another.” 

Another view: “Obviously U.S. policy affects news 
selection because it makes certain events important 
for an American paper, but the treatment should be 
objective.” 

Seven respondents, however, vigorously objected to 
this influence. A typical view: “U.S. policy changes, 
and is therefore not a reliable guide. Who am I to 
judge where the best interest of the U.S. lies, on a 
particular complex point? All I can do is to explain 
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and report the news as accurately and fully as my 
abilities and the space available allow.” 

Ten correspondents took the middle ground and 
observed that “the only influencing factor ought to be 
the national security.” 


Better men? 


A major part of the survey dealt with the respon- 
dents’ views on the training of foreign correspondents, 
their assessment of the foreign correspondents now in 
the field, their thoughts on the necessary and desirable 
qualities of a correspondent, and most important of 
all, their recommendations on the improvement of 
the performance of foreign news reporting in the 
United States. 

Three of these points will be mentioned briefly. 

First, today’s foreign correspondents believe that 
their generation is generally better than—or at least 
as good as—its predecessors of ten years ago, and that 
it is definitely a considerable improvement over prede- 
cessors of pre-World War II days. 

As many as fifty-two correspondents volunteered 
comments on this question. The earlier correspon- 
dents were generally considered, to quote one 
correspondent, “more dashing—more dramatic and 
original.” Today’s breed, while less colorful and less 
personable (‘“‘and this isn’t necessarily a gain,” com- 
mented one) was thought to be more serious, better 
educated, more specialized, and more inclined to 
depth reporting and analysis. 

One comment: “There used to be some geniuses 
but most were transient bums, but now there are 
fewer of either and more pros.” 

Another remark: “The days of the trench-coater 
who wore out the ‘I’ key is passing. There are more 
newsmen, fewer correspondents.” 

Most who noted improvement credited the gain to 
better education. A number argued that the American 
public is generally better informed and thus more 
interested in “serious, in-depth foreign coverage.” 

Only a few were nostalgic for the pre-war days. 
One said of the correspondents of that era: “They 
were better writers, had more experience, and had 
more guts.” But even those who looked admiringly at 
the prewar correspondents seemed to be more im- 
pressed with their personalities than with their 
quality. 

Second, the questionnaire asked about the kind of 
foreign correspondents among today’s practitioners 
that most correspondents admire. All were requested 
“to name three U.S. correspondents whom you 
consider to be the most competent newsmen now sta- 
tioned abroad.” A total of ninety-seven correspon- 
dents was mentioned. 
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The most-mentioned correspondent was A. M. 
Rosenthal of The New York Times, who received 36 
votes, or 26 per cent. 

The next two correspondents on the list were James 
Bell of Time (11 per cent) and Homer Bigart of the 
Times, (6 per cent). 

Other overseas newsmen who were mentioned at 
least four times included: Winston Burdett of CBS, 
Sydney Gruson of the Times, Robert Martin of U.S. 
News @ World Report, Drew Middleton of the 
Times, David Schoenbrun, formerly of CBS, Curtis 
Prendergast of Time, Don Cook of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Daniel Schorr of CBS, George Bailey 
of The Reporter, Joseph Fromm of U.S. News, C. L. 
Sulzberger of the Times, and Henry Shapiro of UPI. 

A number lamented the fact that good foreign cor- 
respondents do not stay on their jobs long enough and 
that their excellence in performance instead led them 
away from the field. Ironically, the comments proved 
to be true. While the survey was being conducted, 
Rosenthal returned to New York from Japan to head 
the metropolitan desk of The New York Times, and 
one runner-up, Homer Bigart, is now also working in 
the United States. 

Two final questions: How do the foreign corres- 
pondents feel about life? How satisfied or dissatisfied 
are they with their jobs? Answers to the first question : 


Number of 
correspondents Per cent 
VERY HAPPY 48 34% 
FAIRLY HAPPY 75 53% 
NO COMPLAINTS 13 9% 
FAIRLY UNHAPPY 1 1% 
VERY UNHAPPY 1 1% 
NO ANSWER 2 2% 
140 


The second question was stated as follows: “If you 
were to spend your life all over again, would you 
choose the same profession you are in?” 

Only ten would have chosen another career. 

One hundred and twenty-seven of the 140 indi- 
cated that they would have chosen the same profes- 
sion, chiefly because, as one put it, it is “a most 
satisfying type of work.” A large number of the 
respondents complained about the poor pay, but most 
appeared to be satisfied with what they were doing: 

“To quote William Philip Sims, who may have 
been quoting someone else, it’s adventure on pay.” 

“It is the last resort of the free mind.” 

“Because of the satisfaction it has given men year 
after year in everything except financial status.” 

“You are not on the border of life: you are in the 
mainstream. Journalism is also synonomous with inde- 
pendence—no suffocating routine.” 


SURVEY: a new department 


In the pages that follow, the Review, now entering 
its third year, attempts to extend and systematize 
its monitoring of American journalism. The new 
“Survey” section will provide space for comparative 
treatment of news coverage, for reviews of journal- 
ism’s performance on individual news stories and dif- 
ferent types of news, and for examination of institu- 
tions in the field. The format and the length of the 
section will vary as the editors seek ways to improve it. 

The first “Survey” section contains: 

1. Examination of a week’s news (April 6 through 
12, 1964). Although this time it draws chiefly on a 
sample of thirty-two major newspapers, this feature 
will devote greater attention in the future to broad- 
casting, magazines, and other forms of journalism. 


A WEEK’S NEWS: 
APRIL 6-12, 1964 


This department’s first effort is devoted to analyz- 
ing the selection of general news in a week’s news- 
papers and, secondarily, news magazines and net- 
works. The week, chosen in advance, proved to be 
one of the most bountiful of 1964, for it contained 
the following stories: 

1. The railroad crisis that nearly led to a national 
strike on the night of April 9. 

2. The death of General MacArthur, the ceremo- 
nies that followed, and controversy over publication 
of ten-year-old interviews with the general. 


2. Articles by individual writers providing apprais- 
als of coverage of major recent stories. 

The “Survey” sample of newspapers is designed 
to provide, over eight issues, a look at every Ameri- 
can newspaper of more than 100,000 circulation, 
and at least one newspaper from every state. 
Larger newspapers will be examined more frequently 
and three — the Chicago Tribune, the Los Angeles 
Times, and The New York Times — will be included 
in each sample to provide continuity from one group 
to the next. The Review hopes in this way to inspect 
news that reaches a majority of American newspaper 
readers. In future issues, the Review will draw on a 
similar rotating sample of television stations, major 
radio stations, and magazines. 


3. The showing of Governor Wallace of Alabama 
in the Wisconsin presidential primary. 

4. The indictment of eight steel companies for 
price-fixing. 

5. President Johnson’s Saturday news conference, 
with his optimistic remarks on relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

These, at least, were the stories given the most 
prominence in the Review's newspaper sample, the 
three major news magazines, and in special news time 
on major television networks. 

For television, the major story was the death of 
General MacArthur. The three networks broadcast 
obituaries on the evening of Sunday, April 5. Cere- 
monies were broadcast live on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday from New York, Washing- 
ton, and the scene of the general’s interment, Norfolk. 

Because the occasion was a military funeral, some 


of the television techniques resembled those in the 
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ceremonies for President Kennedy. For example, 
NBC played background music during viewing of the 
general’s body (as it had during its all-night vigil in 
the Capitol in November). Deciding it was inap- 
propriate in this case, NBC quickly cut it off. 

Newsweek and Time printed full obituaries of 
General MacArthur in their issues dated April 13 and 
April 10 (distributed April 6) although his death 
occurred past their normal closing times. The hold- 
for-release articles contained neither the day nor the 
exact time of death. 

Among other stories: NBC was alone on the scene 
when Governor Wallace pulled in more than a quar- 
ter of a million Wisconsin votes. 

Major importance was attached to that primary 
_ two news magazines, Newsweek (April 20) and 

S. News @ World Report, (April 20) which made 
it their leading national stories. Time (April 17) 
chose the railroad crisis as the leading national story. 
The two others put railroads in the back of the book. 

The most striking contrast in news-magazine treat- 
ment occurred in the story of the steel indictments. 
The story received a four-inch summary in U.S. News 
and no mention at all in Time, which gave its whole 
“U.S. Business” section to a cover story on the pres- 
ident of the Ford Motor Company. Nor did Time 
mention the indictment in an item the next week on 
antitrust actions. By contrast, Newsweek devoted 
more than a page to the story (although it, too, was 
burdened with a cover story on the Ford president) . 


The “‘typical’’ newspaper 


To check newspaper news selection, the Review’s 
editors used thirty-two newspapers (seventeen morn- 
ing and fifteen evening) ranging in size from the 
Chicago Tribune (832,000) to the Albuquerque 
Journal (52,000). The editors measured news dis- 
play on each of the front pages (first three pages for 
tabloids). At the right is reproduced the page for 
each morning and each evening that most nearly 
reflects the relative weight given the stories in the 
sample as a whole 
nary average reader might have seen if he had been 
favored with the composite judgment of the news- 
papers’ editors. The papers, incidentally, were also 
chosen to represent faithfully the days when local 
stories gained priority over national or foreign news. 
A complete list of the newspapers is on page 17. 
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Monday morning 


Every paper in sample gave top display to MacArthur 
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Thursday morning 


Most papers gave MacArthur interviews low-key display 
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Friday morning 


Aside from rail story, state and local items dominated 
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Washington: 
Outsiders’ expose 


By LAURENCE STERN and ERWIN KNOLL 


Muckraking, still an honorable form of journal- 
istic enterprise at the city hall and state capital 
levels, has long gone out of fashion among the elite 
corps of reporters assigned to the Congress of the 
United States. The national legislature makes so 
much news that most of the reporters assigned to it 
cover only the surface flow of events — such formal 
happenings as committee hearings, floor debates, 
parliamentary maneuvers, and the genial press con- 
ferences staged regularly by the leadership. A state 
of symbiosis has grown up between press and law- 
makers, enabling both to go about their business in 
an atmosphere of mutual tolerance. The viability of 
this relationship is rooted in an unwritten code that 
the press, and especially the journalistic “regulars” 
who cover the daily operations of Congress, will be- 
hold only the official face of the legislative branch 
and avert their eyes from the tattletale gray patches 
of private impropriety. 

When the Bobby Baker scandal broke into print 
last fall it came, therefore, as something of a journal- 
istic anomaly. Stories of personal wrongdoing ema- 
nating from Congress about its own members are a 
rarity in Washington bureau dispatches. When such 
scandal flares, it usually centers on a hapless mem- 
ber of the Executive Branch. 

At the outset the Baker Affair had a divisive effect 
on the Capitol Hill reportorial community. “It has 
the smell of dead fish,” grumbled one veteran Senate 
correspondent about the early allegations. The reg- 
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Laurence Stern, a reporter for The Washington 
Post, and Erwin Knoll, of the Advance News Service 
(Newhouse ), have been covering the Baker story. This 


article examines the basic reporting of the case. 
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ular Senate hands, to whom Baker had long been 
an invaluable news source, responded to the early 
flow of revelations with skepticism and even a touch 
of annoyance at those colleagues who persisted along 
the Baker trail. 

This is a point that deserves emphasis. The ini- 
tiative and enterprise that went into development of 
the story did not come from the Senate Press Gallery, 
but rather from a group of journalistic outsiders and 
irregulars. For example, the story was brought to the 
surface by Jack Landau, an alert Federal District 
Court reporter for The Washington Post, who recog- 
nized immediately the explosive implications of a 
civil suit to which he had been tipped. 

Once the Baker Affair surfaced, Senator Joseph S. 
Clark could not resist twitting the newsmen who 
regularly covered the World’s Greatest Deliberative 
Body. “Where have you guys been all these years?” 
Clark needled. Clark’s question still haunts some 
of the newsmen and editors who pride themselves 
on their grasp of political realities in the Senate. 
Where, indeed, had they been while Baker — be- 
tween trips to the Senate floor — was amassing and 
directing a paper empire that he valued at more 
than $2,000,000? 

There had been clues, to be sure. Some newsmen 
had been guests at the gala opening of Baker’s sump- 
tuous motel, the Carousel, in the seaside resort town 
of Ocean City, Maryland. Newspapers in the Capital 
celebrated the event as a major social event of the 
1962 summer season — and it was. That a $19,600- 
a-year Senate employee with no known private 
resources could plunge suddenly into a_ million- 
dollar business venture apparently was accepted 
unquestioningly by all. The Carousel opening was 
dutifully recorded on Washington society pages. 

A little earlier the same year, John J. Lindsay, 
of The Washington Post (now with Newsweek), 
had disclosed Baker’s affiliation with a Silver Spring, 
Maryland, insurance agent, Don B. Reynolds, who 
had written $200,000 in insurance on the life of 
Lyndon B. Johnson (and who was later to become 
Baker’s principal public accuser). Painstaking re- 
search among Maryland corporate records had con- 
firmed the story for Lindsay, but Baker had denied 
taking any active part in the firm’s affairs. Rey- 
nolds subsequently testified that he had paid Baker 
some $15,000 for helping to bring in business from 
his many Capitol Hill acquaintances. After a one- 
shot story, there were no follow-throughs. 

By the time of the Carousel opening, a diligent 
examination of public records could have provided 
a catalogue of Baker financial affiliations that in- 
cluded: a motel partnership with a fellow Senate 


employee, Small Business Committee clerk Gertrude 
C. Novak; a $54,000 Small Business Administration 
loan for repair of hurricane damage at the motel; a 
thriving Washington law practice; and an active 
insurance business. Further investigation into the law 
firm might have revealed to such additional affilia- 
tions as the Serv-U Corporation, a fast-growing West 
Coast vending machine firm; the celebrated Quorum 
Club on Capitol Hill, and a travel agency, Go Travel, 
Inc. — all listed in District of Columbia records as 
enterprises incorporated by Baker’s law firm. 

If Baker’s name emerged in the news during this 
period, it was only in occasional profiles of a bright 
young man on the way up the Washington social and 
political ladders. In these appreciative pieces tribute 
was invariably paid to Baker’s acumen as a Senate 
head-counter, to his personability, and to his devo- 
tion to duty. One exception was an article by Chicago 
Daily News correspondent Jim McCartney, who re- 
lated Baker’s boast that he controlled ten Senators. 

Nonetheless, the genesis of the Baker case, insofar 
as the press is concerned, must be dated September 
12, 1963. That was the day when The Washington 
Post published on page 3-C, deep in the local section, 
a story by District Court reporter Landau that was 
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Parker in The Washington Post 


“If machine fails to operate properly, notify Senate 
Rules Committee immediately!”’ 


headlined: ‘Senate Official is Named in Influence 
Suit.” Baker’s name was not mentioned until the 
third paragraph, but Landau’s article gave the de- 
tails on the civil suit filed against the Senate official 
and two associates by a vending machine operator, 
Ralph L. Hill. Hill claimed, in effect, that he had 
bought Baker’s influence to get a lucrative vending 
concession in a defense plant and that Baker’s influ- 
ence was subsequently used to break the contract. 

There had been considerable initial soul-searching 
by the Post’s editors on whether news of the suit 
should be reported, since it was a complaint in a 
private dispute. Finally, the executive editor, J. R. 
Wiggins, and the city editor, Ben W. Gilbert, decided 
to clear Landau’s story without so much as a call to 
the newspaper’s counsel. 

Following publication of the initial story, addi- 
tional manpower was assigned to the Baker story by 
the Post. The result was a page-one story published on 
September 22, 1963, that identified for the first time 
Baker’s heavy financial interest in the Serv-U vending 
concern, which did most of its business in defense 
plants. At this point the Post’s only direct competi- 
tion on the story was a little-known trade publication, 
Vend magazine, organ of the vending machine in- 
dustry. Both published the story of Baker’s affilia- 
tions with Serv-U on the same day. It was one of 
those rare instances when a highly specialized trade 
journal became a newsstand sellout in Washington. 

After September 22, reportorial curiosity was fur- 
ther whetted by a sudden freshet of leads from dis- 
enchanted former associates of Baker, from casual 
atquaintances who could speak of specific episodes, 
and from anonymous telephone tipsters. Those who 
professed to know hinted darkly to newsmen of call- 
girl operations on Capitol Hill, of abortion rings, 
and of clandestine business deals in which prominent 
Congressional figures were alleged to have partici- 
pated. One of Baker’s former associates passed out 
the telephone number of a prostitute who boasted to 
several newsmen of a list of patrons almost large 
enough to constitute a quorum of either House. Her 
confessions were tape-recorded by a Washington 
private detective who subsequently granted paid 
audiences to newsmen who wanted to hear the 
recordings. (Stories based on the tapes were eventu- 
ally published in the Hearst newspapers, the New 
York Daily News, and the New York Post. Only the 
News named the woman — and printed her picture. ) 

Some of the initial reports that came to the 
press from the gossip mines of Capitol Hill later 
proved to be substantially accurate; others turned 
out to be distortions or utter fabrications. Neverthe- 


less, to the small corps of newsmen who were pur- 
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suing the story and trying to sift fact from fantasy, 
the Bobby Baker Affair was assuming a new im- 
portance. This stemmed in part, to be sure, from 
Baker’s close relationship with Lyndon B. Johnson. 
But there was also the additional suspicion that a far 
bigger story lay beneath the surface of the Baker 
case. One news magazine correspondent made this 
memorable observation at the time: “What we have 
here is the story of the invisible government of the 
Senate — of how things are really done in Wash- 
ington.” The way things were really done in the 
world of Bobby Baker, reported Julian Morrison in 
the Washington Daily News, included the use of 
Senate limousines on private business and the jug- 
gling of Senate pageboy salaries. 

Only a handful of newsmen was engaged in the 
lonely, investigative stage of the inquiry preceding 
Baker’s resignation on October 7. Without the early 
stories, it is doubtful that Baker would have resigned 
or that the Senate would have directed the Rules 
Committee on October 9 to embark on a full-scale 
investigation. 

While the Rules Committee made leisurely prepa- 
rations for an investigation — an activity that was 
foreign to its normal housekeeping role — disclosure 
was heaped upon disclosure by a growing phalanx of 
reporters devoting all or most of their time to the 
story. In a massive display of gang journalism, Life 
magazine deployed platoons of reporters and photog- 
raphers throughout Washington to bivouac in major 
hotels, roam the city, and extract whatever intel- 
ligence could be beguiled or bought on Baker’s 
operations. 

It was at this point that press coverage of the 
Baker case entered its Lavender Period. On October 
21, the Advance News Service 
for the Newhouse newspapers — disclosed that Baker 


Washington Bureau 


owned the lavender-carpeted townhouse near the 
Capitol that was occupied by his comely secretary 
and another Senate Girl Friday. This story titillated 
the imagination of some editors who had been un- 
moved by the disclosures of possible financial conflict 
of interest and political skullduggery. Five days later 
Clark Mollenhoff, Washington correspondent of the 
Cowles publications, filed an even more sensational 
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report that a mysterious “German beauty” had been 
whisked out of the United States because of her 


intimacies with high-level Washington personages. 
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This development made the Baker case an inter- 
national cause celébre from Times Square to Red 
Square. Photographs of the alluring West German 
brunette side by side with Baker’s Capitol Hill secre- 
tary were blazoned across front pages. ‘Senators, 
Model Held Parties At Baker House,” blared the 
New York Post on the same day that the New York 
Daily News proclaimed: “German Pip Charmed 
On-The-Town VIPs.” In London the sedate and 
intellectual New Statesman and Nation crisply head- 
lined an article on the Baker case: “America’s Pro- 
fumo Scandal.” Australian newspaper readers were 
cautioned: “U. S. on brink of sex scandal.” 

Ultimately the press reached the limits of its in- 
vestigatory powers. In the Baker case, Senator John 
J. Williams of Delaware was able to complement thé 
work of newsmen by relating their findings, both puby 
lished and unprinted, to the leadership. He called 
in witnesses whose testimony had been of interest 
only to the press and he invited newsmen to bring in 
material that they were unable to develop themselves. 

Although Williams had no investigative staff of 
his own, nor even the power of subpoena to carry out 
his private inquiries, he had built up a reputation in 
the Senate for spotlighting official wrongdoing in 
both Republican and Democratic administrations. 
He was the catalyst by which the Baker case was 
transformed from a newspaper investigation into an 
official inquest by a Senate committee. 

On December 17, 1963, when the Rules Commit- 
tee convened its first public hearing in the Senate 
Caucus Room, the theater for the Senate’s most pub- 
licized investigations, the Baker case was formally 
inaugurated on Capitol Hill as a News Event. There 
were television cameras and May Craig sitting in 
customary prominence at the press corps’ head table. 
There was a full turnout of wire service correspond- 
ents and Washington bureau regulars. The Baker 
Affair was no longer “dead fish.” It was an investiga- 
tion that could be chronicled in the calendar of Con- 
gressional events posted by the Senate Press Gallery. 

Ironically, when the klieg lights were turned on, 
the spotlight of press initiative was turned off. News- 
men became increasingly dependent on official dis- 
closures, and coverage of the Baker case gradually 
slipped back into the traditional pattern of reporting 
testimony. There were a few exceptions — notably 
revelations of some of Baker’s Caribbean financial 
interests and his intercession for Nevada gamblers. 
These were reported respectively in The New York 
Times and the Washington Evening Star — both of 
which came to the story late but caught up quickly. 

The concentration of reportorial energy and at- 
tention on the pursuit of Baker’s myriad financial 


dealings produced important ancillary dividends. 
They included these revelations: Representative 
John W. Byrnes, a Wisconsin Republican, had inter- 
ceded with the Treasury Department in behalf of 
the Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corporation of 
Milwaukee (MAGIC), which later favored him with 
the opportunity to buy valuable stock at below- 
market prices (Washington Evening Star); Senator 
Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina; had interceded 
with Dominican authorities for a “gambler-consti- 
tuent whose investments were endangered after the 
downfall of Trujillo (New York Times); Senator 
John J. Sparkman, second-ranking Democrat on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, had bought stock 
in a newly-chartered Washington national bank with 
a one-third down payment (Los Angeles Times); a 
cargo airline had provided free transportation for 
Capitol Hill staffers and lobbyists to a Las Vegas 
fund-raising dinner in honor of Senator Howard W. 
Cannon, Democrat of Nevada (Scripps-Howard). 

Lyndon B. Johnson’s accession to the Presidency 
imposed heavy inhibitions on newsmen who had been 
exploring the nature of the relationship that existed 
between Johnson and Baker. The press reflected the 
national desire to maintain unity in the wake of 
catastrophe. On the morning of November 22, insur- 
ance man Don Reynolds gave Rules Committee 
investigators the first evidence injecting Johnson’s 
name into the Baker inquiry. Although the details 
of Reynolds’s session with the committee staff were 
known to several reporters, the story did not appear 
in print until January. 

Of all the private sources of information, Rey- 
nolds knew the most about Baker’s business dealings 
and had the most documentation to back up his 
assertions. As a witness, he provided some of the most 
damaging testimony —- although only in the form of 
published transcripts, since the Rules Committee 
never called him in open session. He became the 
center of the Johnson Administration’s first news 
management controversy. 

‘Persons within and close to the Johnson Adminis- 
tration have attempted to use secret Government 
documents to impugn the testimony of a witness in 
the Robert G. Baker case,” Cabell Phillips reported 
on page one of The New York Times on February 8. 
In the background of the controversy were Reynolds’s 
allegations that he had been pressured into buying 
advertising time on the Johnson family’s Austin, 
Texas, television station, and that he had paid for 
an expensive gift stereo set for the Johnsons. After 
Reynolds had given his testimony at two executive 
sessions of the Rules Committee, publishers and 


other key newspaper executives began receiving tele- 
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phone calls from high figures in the Johnson Admin- 
istration who pictured the insurance agent as an 
unreliable witness and cautioned against publication 
of his charges. 

Phillips reported, and others confirmed, that “in 
several instances, individual newsmen and news ex- 
ecutives have been read excerpts from what pur- 
ported to be reports by either Air Force intelligence 
or the Federal Bureau of Investigation. These reports 
purported to contain derogatory information on 
Mr. Reynolds’ background and his reputation for 
veracity.” 

The effect of these calls was varied. The Wash- 
ington Evening Star revised a story about the stereo 
gift after a White House call, only to acknowledge 
later that its reporter had been right in the first place. 
The Hearst Headline Service, first to publish the 
story, made its decision to go ahead after a frantic 
round of telephone calls between Washington and 
New York. The Washington Post decided to await 
the expected release by the Rules Committee of 
Reynolds’s testimony about the stereo set and ad- 
vertising kickbacks to the Johnson station. 

In any event, the Reynolds charges were widely 


publicized in all media when uncensored transcripts 
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were released by the Committee — although they 
had to compete for news play with the concurrent 
release of President Johnson’s budget message. 

At this point, columnist Drew Pearson and his 
associate, Jack Anderson, began to publish a series 
of sharp attacks on Reynolds, quoting extensively 
from what they described as official records. In one 
instance, Pearson appended to his column the text 
of an Air Force memorandum on Reynolds’s war 
record that bore a January, 1964, Pentagon stamp. 
In a “confidential note to editors,” according to one 
published account, Pearson wrote: “For your infor- 
mation and because of possible concern over libel in 
columns on Don B. Reynolds, I am giving for your 
private information a copy of an Air Force report 
on Reynolds’s background. Information contained in 
columns is from various sources, though the follow- 
ing is a fairly good summary.” 

The White House denied that it had any part in 
compiling or releasing the dossier on Reynolds. The 
Justice Department also denied any complicity in the 
leak. The Defense Department refused to make any 


comment on the episode, even in response to Sena- 
torial inquiries. 

The source of the leaks remains a mystery to this 
day. And the problem of how to handle unattribut- 
able, derogatory information from official files — a 
problem posed in its most acute form during the 
McCarthy era a decade ago — remains unresolved. 
In dealing with the Pearson revelations, The Wash- 
ington Post twinned the first critical column with an 
answering statement by Reynolds. Other Pearson 
subscribers carried only the column. In a few in- 
stances the Pearson column was killed. 

A chronic problem underscored by the Bobby 
Baker Affair is the strong pressure on Congressional 
beat men to confine their reportage to the visible 
legislative surfaces. Admittedly, covering the Senate 
is a complex and exacting assignment — one that is 
competently performed by most of the mature pro- 
fessionals in the Press Gallery. It is argued that 
Senate reporters are too burdened with daily cover- 
age responsibilities to ferret out corruption in the 
Legislative Branch. However, the disclosures of the 
Baker case drive home the harsh truth that self- 
interested actions concealed behind the parliamen- 
tary facade are an intrinsic part of the story. 

One Senate aide paid tribute to the role of the news 
media in the Baker case with the observation that 
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“without the newspapers this would have been over 
long ago.” He alluded to the fact that press dis- 
closure provided the frame of reference for the Rules 
Committee investigation. Unarguably, the press did 
itself credit in the Baker Affair, displaying the inves- 
tigative initiative it can bring to bear once its inter- 
est has been whetted. 

Still, the question propounded by Senator Clark 

- “Where have you guys been all these years?” 
remains a perplexing one. Had it not been for a 
seamy business squabble that spilled over into the 
courts, how long would it have been before the press 
recognized that the private financial interests of the 
Senate’s Number One news source were also news? 
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Twin Cities: 
Courtroom classic 


By LOWELL LUDFORD 


Murder trials of the well-to-do are a classic obses- 
sion of American journalism. Homicide in a pros- 
perous setting, the involvement of a handsome doctor 
or lawyer, the mutilation of a beautiful woman, the 
existence of a triangle —- any one of these ingredients 
attracts coverage. The trial of T. Eugene Thompson 
for hiring a man to kill his wife, held in Minneapolis 
from October 28 to December 6, 1963, had them all. 

Coverage by the four Minneapolis and St. Paul 
newspapers, by the wire services, and by out-of-town 
newspapers reveals again how some will pick bare 
every bone of fact or fancy to feed a supposed public 
appetite or to gain a leg over the competition. More- 
over, the Thompson trial was yet another instance 
where the reporting could on occasion be suspected 
of anticipating or infringing on the judicial process. 

Thompson came to trial after he had been granted 
a change of venue from St. Paul to Minneapolis. The 
Minnesota Supreme Court had ruled pre-trial pub- 
licity in St. Paul newspapers prejudicial to Thompson. 

The two St. Paul newspapers — the jointly owned 
morning Pioneer Press and afternoon Dispatch — had 


followed the police interpretation of the case. On the 
morning of Thompson’s arrest, the Pioneer Press 
story read: “Police officials said early today the 
‘Thompson murder case was ‘now solved completely.’ ” 

Two days later the Sunday Pioneer Press ran a 
feature on the birthday of George Barkley, chief de- 
tective investigator in the case, under the headline: 


BARKLEY, ON 56TH BIRTHDAY, 


RESTS WITH ‘CASE CLOSED’ 


The Dispatch described alleged details of the 
crime. In a copyrighted story on April 24, 1963, a 
staff writer, Max Swartz, told how two men had 
broken into the Thompson home on the morning of 
the crime, had attempted to suffocate Mrs. Thomp- 
son with a pillow, had beaten her with a gun, and 
stabbed her with a knife. At the beginning of his 
story, Swartz said that Barkley had refused to con- 
firm the details, but that “usually reliable sources” 
had indicated the story was “substantially correct.” 
At best, it turned out, the story was hearsay. 

On the other side of the Mississippi, luck was with 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune. One of its report- 
ers happened to be in the office of the employer of 
the alleged killer, Dick W. C. Anderson, when Ander- 
son telephoned from Phoenix. Authorities had told 
the employer to notify police if Anderson should call 
in. While the employer telephoned police, the report- 
er called his own office, explaining exactly where 
Anderson was. A Tribune staff writer, Sam Romer, 
immediately telephoned Anderson at the motor hotel 
where he was staying in Phoenix. Romer spilled the 
beans immediately: 

“Did you know the police are looking for you in 
St. Paul?” 

“No. Why?” asked Anderson. 

Romer then alluded to the Thompson murder and 
hung up, after Anderson said he would be willing to 
return to the Twin Cities if the police wanted him. 

During the telephone conversation police were 
reaching Phoenix authorities and asking them to ar- 
rest Anderson. Had the Phoenix police arrived at the 
motel a few minutes later, Anderson would have 
escaped. They said that as they came in the motel 
front door Anderson was checking out. 

The next morning the Tribune ran its telephone 
interview with Anderson on the front page, with a 
special “exclusive” sign. 

The trial began on Monday, October 28, after the 
local newspapers had spent the earlier part of the 
month raising reader anticipation. A Dispatch re- 
porter, J. C. Wolfe, warned his readers: “It can be 
safely assumed that selection of the jury may take as 
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long as three weeks, or upwards of half the time for 
the entire trial.” The jury was selected in one week. 

On Sunday, the Pioneer Press printed the follow- 
ing headline: 


WORLD INTEREST FOCUSED ON TWIN CITIES: 
LEGAL STAGE SET FOR THOMPSON MURDER TRIAL 


The trial began with the local press out in force, 
supplemented by Ray Brennan of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Theo Wilson of the New York Daily News 
and H. D. Quigg from the New York office of United 
Press International. A few others arrived later. 


The AP started its coverage with a routine story: 


Minneapolis, Oct. 28 (AP) —T. Eugene 
Thompson, a dapper St. Paul attorney, goes on 
trial today for first degree murder in what the 
state claims was the ‘killing for hire’ death of 
his wife. 


H. D. Quigg began the UPI coverage thus: 


The burn-raw drama of a major murder trial 
came to the Twin Cities today, with a young 
criminal lawyer and former Presbyterian elder 
of impeccable social position facing a charge 
he did away with his $1 million-insured wife 
in a crime so brutally bungled it turned the 
stomachs of hospital doctors. . . 


By afternoon, the process of selecting a jury was 
under way. But jury selection is dull and the local 
press speculated on other things: the list of 125 wit- 
nesses presented to the court the first day, the line of 
curious waiting for seats in the courtroom (this was 
a continuing story throughout the trial), and de- 
tailed descriptions of how the defendant acted. The 
Dispatch could have won a “headline of the week” 
award for its Wednesday offering: 


THOMPSON FAILS TO JOIN IN COURTROOM LAUGHTER 


When jury selection was completed, the news- 
papers immediately looked forward to the state’s 
opening statement. Although he had not seen the 


For the past ten years, Lowell Ludford has been a 
radio and television reporter and writer for KSTP 
(NBC) in Minneapolis-St. Paul. He covered por- 
tions of the Thompson trial. 
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statement, Donald Giese wrote this in the Sunday 
Pioneer Press of November 3: “The state’s opening 
statement is expected to be dramatic. And whatever 
form or direction it will take will be a surprise.” 

Then Giese fell into the trap that caught almost 
all of the reporters several times during the trial — 
trying to predict what was going to happen. He 
wrote: “Following Randall’s opening statement, the 
jury is expected to hear the details of Carol Thomp- 
son’s last morning of life.” 

Other reporters speculated the same thing. They 
were wrong. The first witnesses told of Thompson’s 
insurance dealings and the victim’s “last morning of 
life” wasn’t described until more than two weeks later. 

Most of the second-week testimony came from 
insurance representatives who told of Thompson’s 
complicated dealings. At one time there was a com- 
plex legal argument between opposing attorneys 
(over whether statements by witnesses to police 
should be given to the defense) that went to the state 
supreme court for settlement. The next day, editors 
may have wondered if the AP and UPI were writing 
about the same trial. The AP account began: 


The trial of T. Eugene Thompson, accused 
of arranging the murder of his wife, went be- 
fore the Minnesota Supreme court yesterday in 
an unprecedented move. 

Attorneys were closeted with five supreme 
court justices for an hour and a half while the 
trial was recessed. 

Judges and attorneys wouldn’t discuss the 
conference, but it was learned the meeting 
concerned a ruling by Judge Rolf Fosseen in 
Hennepin County court... 


Compare that with H. D. Quigg’s lead for UPI: 


Carol Thompson never knew her life was 
insured for more than a million dollars. 

That seems pretty sure now. Carol Thomp- 
son, the loving housewife, the devoted mother, 
the dedicated church worker, cub scout leader 
—what did she know of insurance? Or of stark 
violence? 

“Help...help...help!” she grated at a 
neighbor’s front door, her face unrecognizable 
behind the new-clotting blood, the fresh snow 
on her bare feet speckled red with drops, her 
voice a caricature because of the knife blade 
broken off in her windpipe.. .” 


Thirteen paragraphs later, Quigg wrote a brief 
description of the big argument that went to the 
supreme court. 

On Friday of that week the Chicago Daily News 
ran a front-page story about the trial. Its reporter, 
M. W. Newman, like Quigg, all but ignored the 


week’s insurance testimony. He speculated about a 
woman who prosecutor Randall said was Thomp- 
son’s paramour. Newman began: 


The trail of the mystery woman in the 
Thompson murder trial leads to circumspect 
offices in the St. Paul business world. 

Call her Mrs. X. The state says T. Eugene 
Thompson romanced her, paid her bills and 
promised to leave his heiress wife Carol for her. 

Thompson, $40,000-a-year criminal 
lawyer of reputed eccentric whims, is 
charged... 


The readers were left to guess what Thompson’s 
alleged “eccentric whims” might be. Court testimony 
had not revealed or alluded to them. 

On Wednesday, November 13, came the trial’s first 
climax. Mrs. Jacqueline Olesen, 27 years old, of St. 
Paul, took the stand to tell of Thompson’s extra- 
marital relations with her. The results: 


“OTHER WOMAN’ REVEALS 
MARRIAGE REQUEST, DATES 


Tryst Trips SUNSET. LY FINAL Mrs. Olesen 


Described 5 Yon Dag ausons Sheds Tears 
By ‘Jackie — war emu In Testimony 
Bloody Iraq 8 

Fighting Ends 





Stocks 
End Day 
Irregular 


Mrs. Olesen: 
=< Pert Reauty. 


Solel Oe ag Tells 
Secrets of Thompson Romance 


Baker Threat i 
To Tell Senate * # 
Secrets Aired ‘ ‘ 


"Saw to Future’ 
Then Broke Off 


Trial Transcript 








DN APPEARS BORED BY TESTIMONY 


‘Longest Ray’ Over for Mrs. Olesen 











The story was played as major news elsewhere: 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


“ARROW}] 





Demand Ss Thompson Begged 

Russ Free w slain . 

US. Prof Me to Marry Him, 
Says ‘Other We oman’ 


= Director Trucker’s 


Of Crime BE Wife Tell 


Unit Named Of Tryst. 





House Spe saker Defends 
Waiter’ rs come to » Paris 


Sho: 


The Star was back with expanded coverage for the 
third day Friday. Three-quarters of the front page of 
the Star final was devoted to Mrs. Olesen and the 
Thompson trial. Included was a long interview with 
the woman, and three pictures of her posing on a 
bed in her home. 

Later, Mrs. Olesen said she had been tricked into 
posing for the pictures. She said the photographer 
had told her he did not !ing his flash gear into the 
house, which was dark except for the sunshine in the 
bedroom window. She claimed he suggested she get 
up on the bed because he would shoot only head and 
shoulders shots. He used a wide-angle lens. 

Barbara Flanagan, the Star reporter, quoted Mrs. 
Olesen as saying, “You know, I had my first baby 
before I was married and don’t think I wasn’t em- 
barrassed when I went in to see the doctor.” 

On Saturday the following was in the Star: 


CORRECTION 
The Minneapolis Star reported in some edi- 
tions Friday that Mrs. Jacqueline Olesen’s first 
child was born before she was married. 
Mrs. Olesen has informed the Star that the 
child was born a year after her marriage. The 
Star regrets this error. 


Miss Flanagan followed her Friday offering with 
a half-page picture story on Sunday that began: 


There is honor on the line outside Judge Rolf 
Fosseen’s courtroom. There is also good humor, 
a neighborly atmosphere that provokes folksy 
conversation, normal curiosity and lots of bag 
lunches. 

There are also opinions — particularly from 
the hardy little crew of retired men and women 
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who make up the “regulars” waiting for seats 
at the trial of T. Eugene Thompson. 

Judge Fosseen, for example, is considered “a 
handsome man” by most of the women in the 
group. They also like the gracious manner he 
has with the witnesses . . . 


This story apparently was the last straw for the 
University of Minnesota student newspaper, the 
Minnesota Daily, which had been watching news- 
paper trial coverage with growing indignation. Three 
days later the Daily ran this editorial: 


It is time to object, newspaper to newspaper, 
to the coverage of the Thompson trial in the 
Twin City papers. The St. Paul papers are the 
worst offenders, but it has gotten so we can’t 
even read a Minneapolis account without 
throwing the paper down in disgust... 

The last-straw feature was in Sunday’s 
Tribune. It was a detailed account of the happy 
trial attenders who come and make a day of it 
— something like a carnival. Where there is not 
news, as over the weekend, the paper makes it. 


The trial was reaching its final stages by Friday, 
November 22. Understandably, the events of that day 
had a marked effect on news coverage of the trial. 
Many of the correspondents from out of town left 
immediately, and from then on news of the Thomp- 
son trial received comparatively minor play in news- 
papers in other states. The two wire services con- 
tinued sending detailed stories. The trial resumed 
Tuesday, November 26, and continued as page-one 
material in St. Paul and Minneapolis newspapers, 
second only to Presidential news. 

A Minneapolis Tribune reporter, Al McConagha, 
was a contrast with the sensationalists. His stories 
simply described in a straightforward manner what 
happened at the trial. McConagha was not without 
fault, but he avoided guessing what would happen 
next, he withstood temptations to imagine what 
members of the jury were thinking, and he eliminated 
unnecessary detail. His writing of a key point in the 
trial (November 27), when Thompson broke down 
after a witness told of pistol-whipping Mrs. Thomp- 
son, is an example: 


T. Eugene Thompson screamed “God help 
you” at chief state witness Dick W. C. Ander- 
son Tuesday as Anderson told the court how he 
beat the St. Paul attorney’s wife to death. 
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Thompson, on trial for the murder of his 
wife, then broke down in an unrestrained emo- 
tional outburst. He placed his face on the coun- 
sel table and sobbed. 

The 35-year old defendant’s body shook as 
he wept. The trial was recessed at 3 p.m. and 
as Thompson rose from his chair with the help 
of his attorney, William S. Fallon, he left a 
pool of tears on the table... . 

Anderson described how he struck Mrs. 
Thompson repeatedly on the head with the butt 
of a pistol, beating the 34-year-old mother of 
four to her knees before him. 

“Oh, God, help me,” Anderson said she cried. 

It was then that the distraught defendant 
shouted at Anderson, “Oh, God help you.” 

He then placed his face in his hands on the 
table and sobbed loudly... 


Thompson took the stand in his own behalf, an 
occasion that caused UPI considerable embarrass- 
ment. Over the telephone the rewrite man misunder- 
stood the reporter, and thought he said “applause” 
when he actually said “long pause. The result: 


Accused murderer T. Eugene Thompson 
drew applause from the courtroom audience 
yesterday as he parried the state’s probing of 
his possible indiscretions. . . . 

Thompson said, “During my marriage I went 
out with one woman — Jackie. I make that a 
flat statement, Mr. Randall, so there is no 
doubt, in yours or anybody else’s mind. 


The audience applauded. 


The audience did not applaud. The story, which 
was sent at 6:30 a.m. December 3 on the UPI radio 
wire to Minnesota points, was corrected as soon as 
the error was noticed, about two hours later. 

The case went to the jury Thursday, December 5. 
A verdict was reached late Friday afternoon and at 
6:15 it was announced to a crowded courtroom. The 
two wire services carried bulletins. 

On Saturday, December 7, many of America’s 
daily newspapers gave the conviction story prominent 
display. The eight-column Pioxeer Press perhaps gave 
all but 12 inches of the front page to trial stories (and 
more on inside pages) . 

The lengthy Tribune coverage included a story 
by Irv Letofsky telling what happened in the jury 
deliberations. Letofsky told of the balloting and then 
quoted the foreman: “Thompson’s extramarital af- 
fair with Mrs. Jackie Olesen, his onetime secretary, 
was not vital to the panel’s conclusion.” 

Press coverage most certainly would have led the 
average reader to assume Mrs. Olesen’s testimony 
had been crucial. Indeed, the UPI used the following 
lead: “A jury found T. Eugene Thompson guilty 


tonight of masterminding the murder of his wife for 
$1 million insurance and the love of a mistress.” 

From the start, the trial judge, Fosseen, ran a strict 
court and his controls reduced to a minimum any 
press interference with judicial process. Among other 
things, jurors were ordered to avoid any news ac- 
counts of the trial, photographers were kept out of 
the courtroom, and the number of reporters was li- 
mited to twenty. This was in marked contrast to un- 
controlled news coverage before the trial, which led 
to a change of venue. 

The reading public suffered more than justice did 
after the trial started; and it seemed to be a case of 
too much rather than too little coverage, smothering 
rather than starvation. In many cases, news of what 
actually happened in court was surrounded by spec- 
ulation, side issues, and misplaced emphasis, to the 
extent that if readers were not misled, they were at 
least faced with separating the wheat from the chaff. 

The H. D. Quigg type of lead, aimed at selling, 
not telling; the playing up of Jackie Olesen as if 





Surrounded: Thompson, convicted and sentenced 
to life, runs a gantlet of television and press 
cameras as he leaves the courtroom on Friday, 
December 6, 1963. Like the Twin Cities news- 
papers, television and radio devoted considerable 
attention to the Thompson trial. Three radio sta- 
tions had microphones installed across from the 
courtroom and made live reports on the trial dur- 
ing news broadcasts. One television station, KSTP- 
TV, kept a staff artist on the job in the courtroom. 
Television stations broke two major pieces of trial 
news: WECO-TV first reported the $1,000,000 of 
insurance on Mrs. Thompson's life. Against the 
wishes of police, WTCN-TV released news that the 
owner of the murder gun had been found. (Photo 
as printed in St. Paul Pioneer Press) 


she were the key witness; the guessing on how many 
young women would testify; the endless stories about 
spectators in the hall — such coverage hardly added 
anything to a better understanding of the trial story. 

Use of more editorial prudence and professional 
responsibility not only would have produced more 
dignified trial coverage, but would have given addi- 
tional space for other news stories. This is particularly 
true in the case of certain out-of-town newspapers, 
where the Thompson trial was of news value, but 
never merited the large front page headlines it gar- 
nered, except to further the cause of sensationalism. 

In large part, the credit or the blame rests, not as 
much with the reporters as with the editors back at 
the desk. Trial coverage is their responsibility. 

As long as the big trial occurs so infrequently in 
any one city, the pressures and temptations to sensa- 
tionalize are great. And that’s where the newsmen are 
separated from the newsboys. 


Alaska: Hammed up 


The agony of Alaska in its Good Friday earthquake 
has been compared to what could happen anywhere 
in America in a nuclear attack. But even allowing 
for the size and disruptive effects of such an event, a 
retrospective view of the story reveals serious defi- 
ciencies in the reporting of what was one of the 
greatest disasters ever to strike an American com- 
munity. 

The reportorial shortcomings occurred largely in 
broadcast newsrooms in the hours immediately fol- 
lowing the upheaval. There was indeed widespread 
property destruction, loss of life, and incalculable 
damage to the state’s economy. But the story never 
did achieve the terrifying scope ascribed to it by some 
reporters in the evening of March 27. The root of 
trouble was the “ham,” or amateur radio operator. 

True enough, news agencies faced some uncom- 
monly difficult problems in connection with the 
earthquake. Normal communications to the quake 
zone were shut off. The affected area lay 2,000 miles 
from the American mainland. For practical purposes 
of obtaining information and pictures, the story might 
well have broken in a foreign country. 

Because of these obstacles, some editors turned to 
an unorthodox source 





the hams. The monitoring 
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of ham circuits like the so-called “Sourdough Net- 
work” produced some startling —and highly inac- 
curate — reports. 

Listening to some of these broadcast dispatches, 
the average citizen got the feeling he was hearing 
battlefield communiques. Many radio and television 
stations along the Pacific Coast relayed unattributed 
reports from Alaska hams to an alarmed populace, 
thousands of them with relatives or business interests 
in the Far North. 

Said one Seattleite later: “I first began to doubt 
the authenticity of these reports when one network 
{NBC in Los Angeles} said a seven-foot tidal wave 
had hit Seattle.” (The effects of the quake in Seattle 
were limited to some wave action in Lake Union and 
a slight swaying of the city’s Space Needle. ) 

Some other samples: 

Report: The runway at Anchorage International 
Airport was a shambles and planes could not land. 

Fact: The runway was intact, but there were no 
nighttime takeoffs and landings because the runway 
lights were out. 

Report: “Looting is widespread in Anchorage and 
martial law has been declared.” 

Fact: Army personnel helped secure danger areas, 
but marital law was not declared and there was no 
significant looting. 

Report: “Adak, in the Aleutian Islands, has been 
wiped out.” 

Fact: Adak was not affected. 

Report: “Four ships have been sunk in the harbor 
at Coos Bay, Oregon” (one of the Pacific Coast com- 
munities affected by tidal-wave action) . 

Fact: Some minor damage occurred among small 
fishing vessels. 

Even the governor, William Egan, was a victim 
of the gossiping going on over the electronic back 
fence. UPI quoted Egan on the possibility that the 
loss of life might go into the hundreds. Twenty-four 
hours later, The Seattle Times headlined: “Six hun- 
dred feared dead in Alaska quake.” The next day, 
another headline acknowledged the death toll would 
be lighter than first feared. (Four weeks later, fewer 
than 100 were either known dead, or missing and 
presumed lost.) 

For the most part, Seattle bureaus of the two press 
associations were able to resist the temptation to use 
unattributed amateur radio operators’ broadcasts. 
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Unable to get circuits open to Anchorage until 
early in the morning of March 28, The Associated 
Press relied on the able managing editor of the Fair- 
banks News-Miner, John Wilson. Operating from 
Fairbanks civil defense headquarters, Wilson relayed 
“official” civil-defense dispatches to AP— reports 
that later proved to be remarkably accurate. 

United Press International in Seattle also depended 
on Fairbanks, where the editor of Jessen’s Weekly (a 
local newspaper), Jerome Sheldon, also established 
a base of operations at civil defense headquarters. 

Fourteen hours after the quake, a swarm of “state- 
side” newsmen was flying into Anchorage, communi- 
cations were being reestablished, and the story was 
more or less getting into hand. But even then, tele- 
phone lines were in short supply. The jam was inten- 
sified by the zeal of local radio stations across the 
United States, eager to obtain “beeper” phone re- 
ports “direct from the scene.” 

The real deficiencies, though, occurred in those 
first hours of the night of March 27. 

Ham radio operators many times have demon- 
strated their usefulness in times of emergency when 
pressed into service for the relaying of messages from 
one official source to another. The inaccuracies that 
crept into news reports on Good Friday, however, 
established that radio amateurs are not trained pur- 
veyors of news, a point that escaped far too many 
editors in their handling of a major disaster. 


HERBERT ROBINSON 
News editor, KOMO-TV, Seattle 
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Health news 


The following is a part of an unpublished study, 
“The Federal Government-Daily Press Relationship 
in the Dissemination of Public Affairs Information.” 
It was conducted in 1963 by Dr. Edward M. Glick, 
then an associate professor of journalism at the Amer- 
ican University in Washington. He was assisted by 
graduate students and an advisory committee drawn 
from journalism and government. The section 
printed here was chosen because it deals with a basic 
function: the printing of information directly involv- 
ing the welfare of readers. The comment following is 
by two members of the advisory committee, William 
McGaffin of the Chicago Daily News and Michael 
O’Neill of the New York Daily News. 


If you lived in Miami, Seattle, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Detroit, or Los Angeles during March, 1963, you 
probably got very little news about what the federal 
government was doing in health, education, and wel- 
fare. Your best bet for a rounded view would have 
been Washington, D. C. (The major New York 
papers were not publishing that month. ) 

Does this mean that the government was not talk- 
ing about itself during March? Not at all. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare issued 
thirty-four releases totaling 16,000 words. Does it 
mean that the major press associations were not cov- 
ering the agency’s programs? Hardly. They provided 
a steady flow of information based on both agency 
and Congressional sources. What it does mean is that 
the majority of the twenty-two large papers under 
study — including all the dailies in seven major cities 
— did not publish many of the stories made available 
to them by The Associated Press and United Press 
International. 

A generalized picture of how poor (quantitatively 
speaking) the coverage of the H-E-W field was can 
be deduced from a few statistics: The coverage for 
the month ranged from a total of seventy-three 
stories in the Washington Star and the Post to only 
six in the Miami Herald and the News and only five 
in the Chicago Tribune and the News. With the 
exception of Philadelphia, where the number of 
H-E-W stories was 24, the papers in every other city 
outside Washington published 17 or fewer stories. 

The geographic concentration in terms of pub- 
lished H-E-W stories is striking. Washington and 
Philadelphia alone published almost half (97) of 
the total number (206) of published stories, and more 
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than half (1,097) of the total column inches pub- 


lished (1,992). Washington alone accounted for 
more than one third of the stories, and close to half 
in column inches. 

What about content? There were two “big” stories 
in the H-E-W field during March, 1963, as evidenced 
in press interest. The first had to do with a govern- 
ment announcement that two drug concerns were 
being licensed to produce a new measles vaccine, the 
second with Congressional testimony by a Food and 
Drug Administration physician charging his own 
agency with laxity in the policing of certain drugs. 
Nineteen of the twenty-two survey papers carried the 
first story; sixteen, the second. 

There is considerable room for disagreement with 
the way the press handled or failed to handle a num- 
ber of other stories. During March, the Washington 
newsapers carried and the Associated Press and other 
services distributed to the nation a substantial num- 
ber of stories which appeared in few places outside 
the capital. A look at six such stories is most revealing. 
The accompanying table shows how the six were 
handled in each of the 11 survey cities. 

Early in the month, the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service issued a statement calling 
the attention of the press to the fact that more than 
half of America’s children of pre-school age were 
not adequately protected against polio. The Wash- 
ington papers picked it up. The Associated Press put 
it on its wires. Outside of Washington, only one of 
the papers, the evening paper in Atlanta, ran it. 

At about the same time, the wire services reported 
that the government had demonstrated a link be- 
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tween the common cold and air pollution. Three of 
the twenty-two survey papers printed the story. A few 
days later, the wire services distributed a government- 
based report that the birth rate for 1962 had hit a 
six-year low. This received relatively good coverage 

- with eight papers picking it up — but the dailies 
of four cities did not carry it. 

On March 13, the AP reported that the govern- 
ment had isolated two new flu virus strains, one of 
them suspected of causing an epidemic outbreak. 
Both Washington papers ran it and six newspapers 
outside of Washington printed the story but, major 
dailies in four large cities carried no mention of it. 

Later in the month, the wire services reported that 
the Public Health Service was “‘aroused” by a typhoid 
threat linked to an outbreak in Switzerland. Four of 
the eleven morning papers printed the story; none of 
the evening papers carried it. 

Several stories relating to the contamination of 
canned tuna fish and the resulting deaths of two 
women appeared in the press during the month under 
study. In the last week of the month, the wire services 
distributed a report from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in which the deaths were definitely traced to 
certain cans of tuna. Here, in effect, was a warning 
to the nation’s housewives to shop for tuna with care. 
Seven of the twenty-two papers carried the story, but 
one of them so softened the content that the “warn- 
ing” was not easy to detect. 

It seems obvious that the public in many metropoli- 
tan areas was not getting an adequate amount of 
significant information relating directly to its own 
welfare. 

Let us*examine one story in detail — that of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s alleged laxity. This 
had its genesis in testimony given before Congress by 
an FDA physician. The story was widely distributed 
by the wire associations and was run by sixteen of 
the twenty-two surveyed papers. 

Seven of the sixteen gave it front-page treatment, 
generally under either a one or two-column headline. 
Only one paper, the morning St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, gave it top place, with an eight-column banner. 
The afternoon St. Louis Post-Dispatch gave it a one- 
column head on page 2. The majority of papers (13 
of the 16) ran the story somewhere in the first ten 
pages of their first section. 

The column inches devoted to the story showed 
great variation, running from 30 in the Los Angeles 
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Times to roughly 8 in the Seattle Times. The Chicago 
Tribune, once thought of as the arch-enemy of all 
Democratic administrations, did not carry the story 
at all. It was the type of story with which an un- 
friendly critic could have made great hay at the 
Administration’s expense. The Tribune 





at least in 
terms of the data revealed by the survey — displayed 
objectivity in the treatment of Washington stories. 

In headline content, two salient tendencies are re- 
vealed. First, only two of the sixteen papers that 
carried the story mentioned in their headlines the 
significant fact that the physician who pointed the 
accusing finger at FDA was actually a member of the 
agency’s staff. The inclusion of this information would 
clearly have tended to give additional weight to the 
charge in the eyes of the reader. Second, only four of 
the sixteen carried a headline that reflected the FDA’s 
denial of the charges in conjunction with comment 
on the charge itself. This type of headline treatment 
was provided by The Atlanta Constitution, the De- 
troit News, the Chicago Daily News and the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner. 


Comment by O'Neill and McGaffin 


The report takes most of the survey newspapers to 
the woodshed for not carrying an AP dispatch about 
the isolation of two new flu viruses. What the Ameri- 
can University investigators apparently did not un- 
cover is the fact that the story was based on the 
offhand private comment of a single scientist, that 
the scientist felt his remarks had been misinterpreted, 
and that Public Health Service officials said the evi- 
dence then available did not support the AP conclu- 
sion. Even if the story had been accurate (some 
supporting evidence developed later), it was of far 
more concern to scientists than the general public. It 
hardly seemed essential to the democratic process, as 
Dr. Glick suggests. 

Although it is impossible to go into detail here, 
flaws can also be cited for most of the other examples. 
The survey newspapers might be excused, for in- 
stance, for failing to carry the Public Health Service 
warning aLout inadequate polio vaccinations since 
the same advisory has been issued almost every month 
since 1955 and most newspapers have also printed 
the warning of their local health authorities. 

H-E-W operates in a very special way. It functions 
through intermediaries: state health departments, 
welfare agencies, school systems, etc., instead of deal- 
ing directly with the ordinary citizen. Its influence is 
therefore reflected in many indirect ways that a 
mechanical check of press releases cannot measure. 
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Newsletters II: For real insiders 


In the fall, 1963, issue, A. Kent MacDougall of 
The Wall Street Journal described and evaluated 
four widely known newsletters. Here he examines six 
of a different breed — publications of influence but 
more specialized distribution, catering to such select 
readers as labor lawyers, defense contractors, and 


foreign investors. 


By A. KENT MacDOUGALL 


BUSINESS INTERNATIONAL, 757 Third Avenue, New 
York; $180 a year. Subject: Overseas investing. 


Deep in midtown Manhattan, eight men get out 
an eight-page report on overseas investing. It is a 
weekly report because foreign investment climates 
can change swiftly and without warning, as a friendly 
dictator is overthrown or a usually friendly parlia- 
ment passes an unfriendly tariff, 

This is the home office of Business International, 
informing Americans who have sunk more than 
$70,000,000,000 into overseas enterprises. Subscribers 
are mainly manufacturers and banks; Chase Man- 
hattan takes sixty-five copies. 

Business International has truly far-flung coverage, 
with eighty-two stringers in seventy-eight countries, 
including Senegal and Nepal. William Persen, 37- 
year-old presiding editor (who has a Harvard Ph.D. 
in Russian history), declares: “We don’t print any- 
thing that has been covered fully and accurately in 
The Wali Street Journal, Journal of Commerce, or 
The New York Times. But newspapers are often in 
error, partly because AP and UPI are often in error 
and partly because their correspondents overseas and 
editors here have a thin knowledge of practical for- 
eign business operations.” 

He cites Egypt’s precipitate nationalization of all 
banks and insurance companies and partial takeover 
of major industrial and commercial concerns. The 


New York Times post in Cairo was deserted at the 
time (summer, 1961) while its reporters covered 
fighting in Tunisia. Thus the Times didn’t mention 
Nasser’s decrees until thirteen days after BJ warned 
investors that Nasser had “practically eliminated pri- 
vate enterprise and any possibility of foreign private 
investment.” 

Persen says, ““The afternoon our story ran I got a 
grateful call from the international sales manager 
of an office equipment company. It had been plan- 
ning a joint venture with Nasser to build a typewriter 
iactory in Cairo, and thanks to BI had slipped out 
just in time. The proposal had already been signed 
by two of the three required company officers. He 
was the third.” 

Persen claims that the letter has influenced several 
governments (sixteen subscribe through their embas- 
sies or official agencies) to remove discriminatory 
laws against U. S. investors. But this has not been the 
case with the Soviet Union or Cuba, even though 
Tass, the Soviet press agency, subscribes to BJ and 
Banco Nacional de Cuba did until six months ago. 

One of BI’s misfortunes was a series of articles 
detailing the advantages of setting up dummy com- 
panies in tax havens such as Switzerland and Panama. 
In 1962, Congress stiffened tax rules and partly 
plugged this loophole. ‘ 

“When the blow fell,’ says Persen, “we got the 
blame for doing too good a job of popularizing ‘base 
companies’ abroad. Dozens of companies took our 
advice and that helped kill a good thing.” 


THE DINES LETTER, P. O. Box 599, Wall Street Station, 
New York; $50 a year. Subject: Stock market. 


Among more than a hundred stock market tip 
sheets, few have as high a batting average as The 
Dines Letter. Its author is I. James Dines, a 32-year- 
old lawyer who has never practiced law. Dines wrote 
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his first letter, The Trader, for the brokerage house 
of A. M. Kidder & Company. In a year it soared 
in circulation from 300 to 9,000. Rebaptized The 
Dines Letter, it kept on rising to 12,000 by March, 
1962, when Fortune reported that if you had bought 
$1,000 of every stock Dines recommended and sold 
when Dines told you to, “you would have realized 
gains in seventy-two stocks and losses in only twenty- 
six; your maximum investment at any one time 
would have been around $40,000; and your over-all 
profit today would be $12,800.” That worked out to 
a 32-per-cent gain in eighteen months. 

In March, 1962, Dines, who had correctly pre- 
dicted four or five previous market turns, foresaw 
a minor rally, then a major slump. The rally arrived 
in mid-April and Dines promptly advised his readers 
to sell out. ‘True luck,” he wrote, “‘consists not of 
holding the best cards but of knowing when to get 
up from the table.” He was jeered as well as ignored. 

The market duly crashed in late May, shaking out 
disillusioned small investors. Several tip sheets folded, 
but Dines’s readership climbed to 15,000. He quit 
the brokerage business in October, 1962, to start his 
own $50-a-year letter, to which 3,900 now subscribe. 

“The stock market,” says Dines, “is two kinds of 
money. Smart money and dumb money. Smart money 
walks softly but lays a heavy hand on the market. 
What is it? It’s the president of a company getting 
a big contract that won’t be announced for another 
two weeks. It’s the Swiss banker. It’s the Oklahoma 
millionaire — and his broker, who follows the mil- 
lionaire’s moves with his own money. Smart money 
has dope. It buys before a stock goes up and sells 
before it busts. If it makes no mistakes, it accumu- 
lates more money and exerts still more influence on 
the market. Mistakes cost it money and influence. 
Only the fit survive. 

“I follow smart money,” Dines says. “I’m always 
one step behind it. But then I’m usually one step 
ahead of dumb money.” Dumb money is millions 
of small investors, each with mere thousands to in- 
vest. “When odd-lotters (traders of less than 100 
shares) emotionally stampede in one direction, they 
are consistently and exactly wrong,” he says, “and 
you should sneak off alone in the opposite direction.” 


MISSILE/ORDNANCE LETTER, THE SPACE LETTER, UN- 
DERWATER DEFENSE LETTER, 1722 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; $100 a year each. Subject: 
Defense-space contracts 


For bonanzas in munitions, big business turns to 
three unique newsletters telling it where to go and 
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whom to see for profitable defense or space con- 
tracts. They are published in Washington by Vincent 
F. Callahan, Jr. Each twice-monthly letter costs $100 
a year, petty cash to companies that in fiscal 1964 
are obtaining $24,600,000,000 in military prime con- 
tracts. Eighty-seven of the top hundred munitions 
makers take one or more of the Callahan sheets. 

Callahan thrives on contractor competition. Even 
small suppliers keep at least one promoter in Penta- 
gon corridors to qlbow rivals at the doors of project 
and procurement offices. A representative for a 
Midwest electronics firm tells why he reads the 
Callahan Underwater Defense Letter: “Ninety-nine 
per cent of the stuff is old hat. It’s the one per cent 
I’ve missed that I worry about. One little tip can 
steer me to a contract opportunity. Missing it can cost 
me my job. The Letter is insurance.” 

When an American astronaut first orbited the 
earth, The Space Letter devoted one sentence to the 
flight itself, four pages to the subcontractors involved. 
“That’s the difference between news and informa- 
tion,” says Callahan. “News you can get in news- 
papers and magazines. We deal in information that 
is readily available if you know where to get it, 
and we know where to get it.” Three stringers in 
Washington and others in key defense industry cities 
around the country provide the information Calla- 
han and an associate edit in a three-desk office on 
the edge of Georgetown. 

In twenty years before his death earlier this year, 
Callahan’s father, Vincent F. Callahan, Sr., started 
thirty-six letters. Of these eight survive. The twenty- 
eight casualties include the Marshall Plan Letter; 
The 3-D Letter, which flopped when three-dimen- 
sional movies flopped; Civil Defense Market Letter, 
a victim of shelter apathy; and The Callahan Wash- 
ington Letter. This last, which began its first issue in 
1952 with a prediction that Robert A. Taft would be 
the next President, was a $12 imitation of the then- 
$18 Kiplinger Washington Letter. “Dad had to 
change the format when Kiplinger sued him for 
$100,000,” says the younger Callahan, “but he kept 
the style and the underlining.” The Letter lasted two 
years. 


DAILY LABOR REPORT, 1231 Twenty-fourth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C.; $913.90 a year. Subject: Labor. 


The ninety-five reporters and editors of the Bureau 
of National Affairs know every Capital nook and 
cranny. BNA, an employee-owned beehive, turns out 
no fewer than nineteen publications dealing with 
nearly every aspect of government. Heavy with di- 


gests of congressional, regulatory, and judicial actions, 


they range from the $48-a-year Government Security 
and Loyalty Report to the $963.30 Daily Report for 
Executives. 

Of the nine newsletters BNA publishes covering 
labor developments, the costliest and most important 
is Daily Labor Report. Five hundred companies, 
trade associations, unions and labor lawyers pay 
$913.90 for 252 issues a year. Each issue contains 
an average of thirty-two pages of National Labor 
Relations Board decisions, collective bargaining set- 
tlements, and wage-hour statistics. 


Hello, Jasper. 





type P.R. man. 





I’m certified, Jasper. After months of 
grueling study of public relations 
and business in general, | made it. 


I’m sorry, Jasper. That’s unethical 
for a certified, accredited public rela- 


tions man. 








“It’s not living literature,” admits John D. Stewart, 
BNA president. “People read it to be informed, not 
amused — because they have to, not because they 
want to.” 

Daily Labor Report’s five legmen and two editors 
often transmit the texts of official orders faster than 
the agency responsible for them. To make sure every- 
one gets his copy the morning after it is printed, BNA 
sends the report air mail special delivery to about 
half the 500 subscribers. This year’s postage bill will 
average $130 a subscription. 


Get certified or get out! | want an 
accredited, professional and ethical- 


ACCREDITATION PROGRAM 
FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PRACTITIONERS ADOPTED 


— Release from 
Public Relations Society of America 





All right, now that you’re back, here’s 
the first thing | want you to do... 


Get out! 





Lee Foster 
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REPORTS ON JOURNALISM 
ES Gl FE A a 


Promotion of a parody 


The late Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring contained 
serious allegations about the effect of pesticides on 
the processes of nature. In defense, the chemical in- 
dustries struck back, one of their more ambitious at- 
tempts to answer Miss Carson being an article, “The 
Desolate Year,” which depicted “the horrors of life 
without pesticides.” 

The article was published in Monsanto Magazine. 
Its editor, Leonard A. Paris, in the March, 1964, 
ICIE Reporting, the monthly publication of the In- 
ternational Council of Industrial Editors, describes 
the article’s creation and widespread reprinting. 

Paris reports that, after considerable discussion at 
Monsanto, the ways of countering Miss Carson in 
the magazine narrowed down to three. One, “an in- 
spirational story recounting the titanic achievements 
of the Agency for International Development, using 
pesticides to improve health and raise the standard 
of living in foreign countries,” was ruled out because 
it would be “foreign-oriented.” The use of “‘a by-lined 
article by an acknowledged medical authority testi- 
fying to the benefits of pesticides” also fell by the 
wayside since it would speak “only to the health part 
of the subject and promised to be dull reading.” 

Instead, the final product was “The Desolate 
Year,” a parody (“consciously or not”) of Miss Car- 
son. Upon its completion the Monsanto director of 
public relations decided to promote the article be- 
yond the confines of the magazine. This necessitated 
“a preliminary screening” of the first draft by those 
“most vitally concerned with the pesticide contro- 
versy” and a subsequent toning-down of the article. 
At the same time it became necessary “to set up the 
mechanics for having ‘reprints’ made up of an article 
that hadn’t yet been printed.” 

Five thousand galleys were printed for distribution 
to the mass media and its specialized organs. (Galleys 
were the form decided on because, according to Paris, 
they gave the appearance of “a truly ‘advance’ look.” ) 
To ensure that the article would receive the best news 
break possible the company’s “public relations staff 
in four locations handplanted the story with most 
editors, and merchandized it with personal letters to 
those in distant cities.” 

In the company’s view, the campaign was a suc- 
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cess. Paris writes that the article got national pub- 
licity even before it appeared in Monsanto Magazine 
and that the company’s press clipping bureau esti- 
mated that ultimately, in one form or another, the 
article was circulated to more than 20,000,000 people. 

There can be no doubt that “The Desolate Year” 
was, as Paris points out, “an effective piece of propa- 
ganda—not only because of the way it was written 
but also because it was properly publicized and mer- 
chandized.” Throughout the operation as described, 
the emphasis was not on truth but on effect. 


Politics without economics 


The March, 1964, issue of Challenge, a magazine 
of economic affairs published at New York Univer- 
sity, carries an article by Robert Lekachman, chair- 
man of the Barnard College economics department, 
which deals with the handling of economic news by 
American newspapers and magazines. 

He writes that coverage of President Johnson’s 
State of the Union message was marked by “an ab- 
sence of effort to interpret the economic meaning,” 
although the speech contained unusual emphasis on 
economic issues. Of nine large daily newspapers he 
examined, he found only one, The Washington Post, 
that printed anything but political analysis. The 
Post, running a front-page article by its staff eco- 
nomics specialist, Bernard Nossiter, gave its readers 
“much the best opportunity to understand as well as 
to read the Administration proposals.” 

On the other hand, Lekachman found, the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (although not lacking in 
political analysis on its inside pages) devoted two 
front-page columns to a Gimbel award to Pearl Buck, 
while according but a single column to Johnson’s 
message, and “in that story conveyed the impression 
that the President’s only significant proposal was an 
earlier reduction of withholding rates on personal 
income.” In Lekachman’s view, the Chicago Tribune 
offered a clear instance of biased reporting. Its front- 
page story of reactions to the message “identified only 
unfavorable judgments and its banner headline... 
stressed expenditures at a time when other headline 
writers more appropriately emphasized the tightness 
of the budget.” 

DANIEL J. LEAB 


WASHINGTON LETTER 
SAREE RTA ERE 


Death in silence 


By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


On March 9 of this year the United States Supreme 
Court handed down a unanimous decision on press 
libel that protects the written word from massive 
legal retaliation by affronted public officials and 
agreeable local juries. The case involved The New 
York Times and promised to affect The Saturday 
Evening Post. Both publications had been hit with 
astronomical judgments by local juries apparently 
under the sway of regional resentment. 

Subsequent celebration of this decision by the 
press is understandable. Movable type is 510 years 
old and censorship by restrictive libel is 463. War 
between an irreverent press and indignant authority 
is almost as old as the press itself. In this struggle, 
“Washington, March 9, 1964” will probably go 
down in publishing history with “London, November 
25, 1644” and “New York, August 4, 1735.” 

In 1644 John Milton spit in the eye of His Majesty’s 
Stationer’s Company with his Areopagitica which 
was the beginning of the end of government licensing 
(i.e., censorship) of news in the English-speaking 
world. In 1735 a New York City printer named 
John Peter Zenger got himself arrested for criminal 
libel by the British governor and was sprung by a 
brilliant lawyer on the then-radical grounds that 
truth is a defense in libel. Washington this year en- 
larged that decision to say that when the case in- 





In this article, Ben H. Bagdikian moves beyond the 
usual boundaries of this department to consider an 
urgent case elsewhere. 


volves public officials you don’t even have to argue 
truth, but only absence of deliberate malice. Three 
of the justices went so far as to say that public officials 
could not sue for libel on any grounds. 

Already the decision has had some practical con- 
sequences. A million-dollar suit by Battle Creek, 
Michigan, city commissioners against Federated Pub- 
lications was recently dismissed because of the March 
9 decision. 

But some problems in the right to criticize are not 
solved by the decision. (And perhaps some are cre- 
ated. It is possible to imagine press behavior against 
public officials in some jurisdictions that could cause 
the courts to reimpose some protection for public 
officials.) The unsolved problem is that of the small 
publication in an obscure place, surrounded by a 
hostile political environment, unable to spend the 
money and energy to survive while its case moves 
to higher courts. 

It is a problem compounded, ironically, by the 
tradition of newspapers on libel suits. When The New 
York Times and The Saturday Evening Post origi- 
nally lost their cases it was national news because of 
the dollar figures involved and the fame of the pub- 
lications. Neither lacked the money for vigorous ap- 
peals. But what of smaller papers quietly choked 
to silence by legal retaliation while the news ma- 
chinery remains silent? 

In American newspapering any news of strictly 
local libel suits is considered poison. Few papers 
print significant accounts of their own libel suits, let 
alone the suits of other papers, on the business office 
grounds that news of libel suits gives people ideas 
about bringing more libel suits. These are realistic 
grounds but it must be remembered that news of any 
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kind gives people ideas and that it is a sacred prin- 
ciple in newspapering that you do not suppress news 
just because it will make someone unhappy. Yet 
when the someone is a newspaper and the news is a 
significant libel suit, a majority of papers give them- 
selves protection that they do not extend to other 
news-makers. The argument against suppression of 
bad news is that no editor ought to play God in de- 
ciding what is “useful” and what is “harmful” news, 
the implication being that if there is evil the public 
needs to be exposed to it, as it is to the measles, to 
develop an immunity or at least an intelligent recog- 
nition. It is a fundamental principle that underlies 
the free press — but it is not applied to libel suits 
against newspapers. 

So it was in almost complete journalistic loneliness 
that the following scene was acted out far from 
Washington. On November 27, 1963 — three-and- 
a-half months before the Supreme Court decision — 
Sheriff Marlin Hawkins, followed by two deputies 
and a lawyer, crossed the Missouri Pacific railroad 
tracks in the middle of Morrilton, Arkansas, to a 
plain, tan-brick building marked, “Morrilton Demo- 
crat, Covers the Petit Jean Country Like the Sun- 
shine,” entered the plain wooden door and said to the 
red-headed editor and his wife, “Gene, I got a few 
papers here I got to serve.” A few moments later 
Gene Wirges no longer owned or controlled the small 
weekly and a hell-raising newspaperman was silenced. 

Morrilton (population, 6,000) is the county seat 
of Conway County (population, 15,000), in a beau- 
tiful landscape of lake and hill about 50 miles north- 
west of Little Rock. Conway has the reputation of 
being a “machine county,” in which all politics and 
civic affairs are kept tidy by a tight structure headed 
in this case by the most powerful man in the county, 
Sheriff Hawkins. The sheriff once told a business- 
men’s group that at night he puts his glass eye on 
the table so that he can watch the county even while 
he sleeps. He is a robust, hearty man who would be 
recognized as blood brother by ten thousand ward 
heelers all over the country. He rides his power with 
a certain unashamed ease. During the libel suit that 
led to Gene Wirges’s loss of his paper, the sheriff sat 
in a swivel chair, his feet up on the judge’s bench, 
and stared at the jury. 

Gene Wirges, on the other hand, is an untidy trou- 
blemaker. He is 36 years old and comes of a Mor- 
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rilton family. His father was a Little Rock news- 
paperman and Gene started his career with six years 
as a reporter on The Arkansas Gazette. He left to 
buy his own small paper and in 1957 paid $70,000 
(mostly borrowed) for the leading weekly in Conway 
County, The Morrilton Democrat. For three years it 
was just another country weekly, printing pretty 
much what came in the front door on its own feet. 

But in 1961 he began looking for news. He ex- 
posed vote frauds, published fees and expenses of 
sheriff and court accounts, publicized public-works 
failures, and generally made a pest of himself to the 
authorities. For this he developed an eager 3,000 
circulation. He also had the sheriff post the paper 
for public sale on three occasions (once for alleged 
failure to pay a former employee $2.41 in overtime), 
he was beaten on the street, his wife and children 
were threatened and their home stoned in the night, 
someone tried to set fire to the newspaper shop, and 
a bottle was thrown through the paper’s plate glass 
window. Before the exposés began he and his wife 
made a list of all the worst possibilities that could 
come from his campaign and asked themselves if it 
would be worth it. The last item was, “Loss of the 
paper.” Wirges recently said, “I think they stole our 
list. Every one of those things happened.” 

When the city sewage plant flooded, Wirges was 
forbidden to take a photograph, so he ran a block of 
white space in the paper with a detailed explanation 
of what the picture would have shown had he been 
permitted to take it. The city council, to retaliate, 
passed an ordinance saying that the city could do no 
business with anyone delinquent in taxes of any kind 
(Wirges had a Federal tax lien pending), possibly 
thinking this a way to take city legal ads from the 
paper. Wirges had already lost the county and state 
legal ads. 

But the next day Betty Wirges noticed that the city 
official who introduced the resolution was driving on 
expired automobile license plates. Gene took a pic- 
ture of the old plates, cut the photograph into jig-saw 
pieces and ran it, scrambled, in the paper with an 
offer of $10 to the first reader who assembled the 
puzzle and figured out why it was run. About fifty 
readers supplied answers. It was the city official’s 
expired plates, the city official therefore was delin- 
quent in automotive taxes, and he was consequently 
ineligible to collect his city salary. 

The city official may have reached the same con- 
clusion. That afternoon Wirges spotted him sweat- 
ing on his back under his car, trying to remove his 
rusty old plates. Wirges got out his Polaroid and 
secretly recorded the whole struggle. In the next 
issue the paper ran a sequence of the fight under 


the caption: “Smile! You’re on Candid Camera!” 

Wirges was his most annoying on election pro- 
cedures. One precinct was officially reported as 93- 
to-2 in favor of the ruling group. Wirges, accom- 
panied by the losing candidate and another man, 
began interviewing voters in the precinct. The first 
sixteen said they voted against. Fourteen of the six- 
teen signed affidavits. Before he published news of 
the affidavits Wirges was called by a county official 
who warned he might lose his paper because some 
of his equipment was illegally double-mortgaged. To 
Wirges’s surprise the local courthouse record did show 
double-mortgaging. When he checked the original 
records in Little Rock he found no double-mortgag- 
ing. Somehow an error had crept in during the 
transfer of the records. 

When absentee ballots steadily reported almost 
unanimous support for the ruling group, Wirges sent 
inquiries to out-of-state voters and found many 
who swore in affidavits that they had voted only in 
California and Michigan. Wirges claimed that coun- 
ty voting lists had 700 non-existent voters — dead 
people, fictitious ones, non-residents. When he went 
to court to purge the list a judge said the challenge 
of a suspected voter must come not in the court but 
in the polling place when the voter went to cast his 
ballot; the same court said no challenger could get 
closer than 50 feet to the polling place. 

On an election day Wirges and two other men 
swore they saw an election official open a ballot box 
during election hours, insert some papers the size 
and shape of ballots, and relock the box. He de- 
manded a grand jury investigation and got it. The 
grand jury asked him such questions as the names 
of people who wrote letters to his paper. No indict- 
ments were returned, because, the jury reported, “the 
irregularities were customary and had been carried 
on during many previous elections.” 

Then the foreman of the grand jury wrote a letter 
to Wirges threatening him with prosecution for fail- 
ure to make a “citizen’s arrest” of the election official 
he thought had committed vote fraud. Wirges ran 
the letter in the paper and then the sentence: “Fol- 
lowing are the county’s ‘citizens arrests’ thus far this 
year.” Underneath it he ran several inches of white 
space. Then he asked why he was going to be arrested 
for failure to arrest a man whom the grand jury 
declined to indict. 

Some idea of the judiciary and law-enforcement 
with which Wirges had to contend can be gained by 
studying the libel suits that cost him his weekly. For 
the various exposés and comments on voting irreg- 
ularities a judge and a county clerk sued Wirges for 


libel — $200,000 and $100,000 respectively. The 


grounds for one of the suits was a straightforward 
news story on the filing in court of a candidate’s 
legal challenge of an election. 

After one of the trials the judge ordered Wirges to 
appear before him to show why he should not be 
jailed for contempt for failure to say who wrote 
letters to the paper. Wirges avoided jail by posting 
$500 bond. The same judge called Wirges before 
him and, according to Wirges, warned him about 
printing further hostile news in the paper. Wirges 
has asked for a record of this alleged judicial threat, 
during which Wirges was under oath, but at this 
writing, about a year later, he has been unable to 
obtain a record of the proceeding. 

And so on November 27, 1963, the sheriff read off 
four documents to the Wirgeses. The first was seizure 
of the property by Wirges’ first mortgagor (to whom 
he still owed $48,000) , because by this time $275,000 
in libel judgments were over Wirges’ head. The 
second and third documents were writs of execution 
of the two libel suits by the county clerk and county 
judge. The fourth document was notice of an- 
other suit by the clerk and the judge against Wirges 
for letting his creditors take the paper ahead of them. 

The $75,000 judgment is being appealed. A new 
trial for the $200,000 one is being asked on ground 
that the commissioner who selected the jury panel 
was less than detached because he himself had a jury 
trial pending. The fourth suit was dismissed. 

The point of the tale is that even if the Supreme 
Court decision had come three months before No- 
vember 27 instead of afterward, there is little reason 
to believe that it would have stayed the hand of 
determined and outraged local officials. If there was 
any chance to intrude constitutional protections in 
time to save the paper it would have had to come via 
normal publicity and whatever pressures that created. 
But this did not occur. The surrounding Arkansas 
press was close to silent on the legal harrassment. 
Until the fatal libel verdict there was a news blackout 
in other papers on the repressions imposed on Wirges. 

It would hardly do for publishers to band together 
in a publicity campaign against libel suits, for this 
would be to commit in reverse the present conspiracy 
of silence. What’s needed is the normal standard of 
news in the reporting of public events, now sus- 
pended for newspaper libel cases. There are too few 
papers that are inquisitive and irreverent in the face 
of powerful authority. When one of these is small 
and remote from the great centers of power it fights 
alone, besieged by local passions that override legal 
proprieties, abandoned because of ironic American 
newspaper custom that it is dangerous to print news 
of libel suits. 
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The “image” 
of the 
journalist 
1864-1964 


Compiled by DANIEL J. LEAB 


The newsroom of the New York Times finally decides 
to live up to the Hollywood conception of journalism 


Drawing by Carl Rose, 1938 


Journalism is a dynamic profession. It has changed 
greatly the last hundred years. And so also has the 
“image” of the people employed in the profession. 
Each generation (including ours) has drawn its own 
portrait of typical newspaper people. In this survey 
the Review presents a sampling in words and pic- 
tures of how American journalists have been por- 
trayed since the 1860’s. 

Initially, the depiction of newsmen was realistic 
The sketches, woodcuts, lithographs, and etchings 
of the Civil War era and the Gilded Age, as well as 
contemporary narratives that showed journalists in 
action, presented them as they were. Nor did the 
fictional newspapermen in the works of such authors 
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as William Dean Howells or Henry James differ 
greatly from their real counterparts. 

By the turn of the century the “yellow press” had 
made its mark, the muckrakers had begun their 
exposés, and the journalist’s “image” had changed 
considerably. However, it was a change in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand, the new mass magazines, 
artists like Art Young, and authors such as Frank 
Norris and David Graham Phillips presented a gen- 
erally unfavorable picture of hard-boiled, unscru- 
pulous editors and sneaky, prying reporters seeking 
stories at any cost. But at the same time there took 
place an idealization of certain aspects of the pro- 
fession. Writers like Richard Harding Davis and 








Stephen Crane, as well as artists like Frederic Rem- 
ington and Charles Dana Gibson, created a different 
sort of stereotype —that of the Anglo-Saxon gentle- 
man defending Right and revealing Truth. 

With the advent of the mass media came yet an- 
other sort of “image” — one that blotted out not only 
the truth but almost all the preceding stereotypes as 
well. Radio, the comic strips, motion pictures, and 
television — inspired not by fact but by emotion- 
laden, highly imaginative, sharply written dramas 
like The Front Page and Five Star Final —have 
usually presented the newsman as a hard-drinking, 
girl-chasing, wise-cracking, two fisted deus ex machina 
whose editor is a tougher version, the only real dis- 


“The Newspaper Correspondent” 
Etching by Edwin Forbes, c. 1864 


Pooh, man! You are not supposed to be subject to 
the laws which govern other mortals. You are a 
Salamander. You are Biareus. You are Argus. You 
are Hercules. Be jolly...Ride your 10, 15 hours; 
your 30, 40, 50 miles. Fatigue is your normal condi- 
tion. Sleeplessness ditto....Incessant riding...is a 
part of the misery of correspondents... You rode 
all day and a part of the night, and have only now 
had your ablution and your supper. You begin— 
“‘squat like a toad” before a campfire; a stumpy 
lead pencil, and smoke in your eyes; dingy paper, 
and ashes puffed in your face; no part of you that 
has not its own special pain and torment...But | 
say unto you, Write! Force yourself to the rack.— 
Letter, Civil War correspondent Charles Page, 1864. 


“A Race for the Wires’ 
Harper’s Monthly, 1874 


A Herald correspondent ‘‘doing’’ the Prince of 
Wales’ travels in Canada many years ago laid a 
Bible down before the telegraph operator, and 
pointing to the first page said, ‘‘Begin there.” It 
was by this ruse that the correspondent held 
the wire while his rivals had to wait long after 
midnight till he had his ‘“‘copy’” ready as a legiti- 
mate modern continuation of the Book of Genesis. 
It is said that $600 worth of Genesis reached the 
Herald before that copy was ready. — Melville 
Phillips, ed., The Making Of A Newspaper (1893). 








tinction between reporter and editor being that the 
former never takes off his hat. There is considerable 
variation in this “image” when women journalists 
are depicted; besides being given different vices, in 
keeping with their sex, they are portrayed as being 
even nastier than their male colleagues. 

Periodically, prior to the premiere of a motion 
picture or television series dealing with journalism, 
press releases will declare that this time the news- 
paper world as it really exists is being depicted. Once 
viewed, however, as with the 1962 television city- 
room melodrama Saints and Sinners, the new pro- 
duction generally proves to be little more than a 
rehash of old clichés. 
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Illustration for short story, 
Will H. Chandlee, c. 1900 


He stood agent to 300,000s. They did not pay him 
to have a conscience or scruples of his own, to 
hesitate or relent... The ‘‘star’’ reporter of the great 
Chicago Express, it was not his to consider or spare 
any one. The 300,000s who hired him and paid him 
indirectly sent him...to discover and display, most 
pitilessly and mercilessly, all that he could make 
lurid, sensational, and morbid. — From a Collier's 
short story, 1905. 
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“Reporters Gallery, House of Representatives” 
Harper’s Monthly, 1874 


In Washington one [Congress] sits on the floor of 
the House and Senate; the other has its seats in the 
galleries. One makes its speeches to the members 
of the two lawmaking bodies; the other talks to the 
nation. One sits but a few months in the year; the 
other is in session all the time... The latter criticizes 
the former and praises or condemns its actions. It 
has much to say of the future of great men... It has 
the eyes of a hawk, the energy of perpetual motion, 
brains sharpened by years of discipline, and the 
good fortune to be responsible to no ring of men 
for re-election. This second Congress is the Con- 
gress of the Press.—Carp’s Washington, 1960. 








Drawing by William Oberhardt 
in Mark Sullivan’s Our Times 


| had gathered...that the typical...city editor was 
a sort of cross between an icewagon driver and a 
fire alarm, ‘‘full of strange oaths” and imprecations, 
and given to firing whole files of men at the drop 
of a hat. But if that monster actually existed...it 
was surely not in my...office. Observing the city 
editor’s...operations, | began to understand the 
curious equipment required of a city editor. He had 
to be an incredible amalgam of army officer and 
literary critic, diplomat and jail warden, psycholo- 
gist and fortune teller...His knowledge of his town 
...combined that of a police captain, an allnight 
hackman, and priest in a rowdy parish. — H. L. 
Mencken, Newspaper Days 1899-1906 (1941). 


























“The Correspondent” 
Frederic Remington, 1904 


War correspondents, unlike poets, are made not 
born. Mostly they are the children of opportunity. 
True, they must have within them the innate qual- 
ities of the born poet and of the born soldier, but 
it is the fusion of these two natures that makes the 
ideal war correspondent...Opportunity, for the war 
correspondent, means that there must be a war... 
Moreover it must be fairly accessible and suffi- 
ciently momentous in its issues to command gen- 
eral interest. Prolonged warfare is apt to pall... The 
opportunity to do war correspondence as a rule will 
not come of itself, but must be wooed...’Tis a case 
of: 

“‘Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even at the canon’s mouth.” 

—Edwin Emerson, Jr., ‘‘The Making of a War Cor- 
respondent,”’ The Reader (June, 1904). 





Cartoon by Art Young 
Collier’s Weekly, 1911 


—_ 


PRIVATE 
‘Th’ newspa-aper is watchin’ most iv us fr’m th’ 
cradle to th’ grave, an’ befure an’ afther...Nowa- 
days when th’ larceny is discuvered by a newspa- 
aper, th’ lead pipe is dug up in ye’er back yard be 
a rayporther who knew it was there because he 
helped ye bury it. A man knocks at ye’er dure 
arly wan mornin’ and ye answer in ye’er nighty. 
‘In th’ name iv th’ law, | arrist ye’ says th’ man 
seizin’ ye be th’ throat. ‘Who ar-re ye?’ ye cry. 
‘I'm a rayporther f'r th’ Daily Slooth’ says he. 
‘Phottygrafther do ye’re jooty...’ Th’ newspaper 
does ivrythin’ f'r us... Ye can get anny kind iv 
information ye want to in ye’er fav’rite newspaper 
about ye’ersilf or annywan else... They used to say 
a man’s life was a closed book. So it is but it’s an 
open newspaper. Th’ eye iv th’ press is on ye...We 
march through life an’ behind us marches th’ 
phottygrafther an’ th’ rayporther.’’—Finley Peter 
Dunne, Observations by Mr. Dooley (1902). 


fons 
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Photograph by Edward Steichen 
from “The Front Page” 
from Vanity Fair, 1932 





HILDY JOHNSON is of a vanishing type—the lusty 
hoodiumesque, half-drunken caballero that was the 
newspaperman of our youth. Schools of journalism 
and the advertising business have nearly extirpated 
the species. Now and then one of these boys still 
pops up in the profession and is hailed by his editor 
as a survival of a golden age. The newspapermen 
who have already appeared in this press room are 
in reality similar survivals...Chicago is a sort of 
journalistic Yellowstone Park offering haven to a 
last herd of fantastic bravos that once roamed the 
newspaper offices of the country...MR. WALTER 
BURNS, the managing editor...is that product of 
thoughtless, pointless, nervedrumming unmorality 
that is the Boss Journalist—the licensed eaves- 
dropper, troublemaker, bombinator, and Tom 
Snitch, misnamed The Press.—From the stage di- 
rections for The Front Page, by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur (1928). 


CBS publicity photo, c. 1939 









Dynamic newspaperman makes it hot for local 
crooks! He-man editor shows the cops how to do 
it!—Variety radio review, 1939. 




















Fearless fighting force for good and enemy of rack- 
eteers and crooked politicians is Steve Wilson, man- 
aging editor of the Illustrated Press, crusading 
newspaper of Coiumbia network's ‘‘Big Town.” As 
Steve [is} Edward G. Robinson... Ona Munson [is] 
in the role of Lorelei Kilbourne, star reporter and 
confidante of the boss.—CBS Press Release, 1941. 





| don’t suppose that anything can be done about 
the perpetuation of the popular myth that newsmen 
are primarily hired to solve crimes rather than to 
cover them...Steve spent virtually all his time out 
of the office chasing criminals. | could never under- 
stand who edited The Illustrated Press. — John 
Crosby, 1951. 
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Lithograph by Eric Lundgren 
Esquire, May, 1937 


Wouldst know what's right and what is wrong? 
Why birdies sing at break of dawn? 
Ask the columnists. 


Wouldst learn of art, of singing males, 
Of sharks and minnows, spouting whales? 
Ask the columnists. 


Who pronounce decrees of fate, 
And supervise affairs of State, 
Who? but the columnists. 


I'd like to strut and look profound 
And order Presidents around, 
I'd like to be a columnist. 


—Harold L. Ickes, 
in Lords of the Press (1939). 





NBC publicity photo, 1962 


Nick Adams (left) stars as an ace reporter in NBC- 
TV’s new Saints and Sinners series.—From an NBC 
press release, 1962. 


Saints and Sinners is hogwash in single column 
measure...—Jack Gould in The New York Times, 
September 18, 1962. 


It is certainly the phoniest city-room drama since 
The Front Page. ‘‘| went out,’’ says the reporter 
hero, ‘‘and | dug for it and the deeper | dug the 
dirtier it got...’’"—Time, October, 1962. 


From “Brenda Starr, Reporter” 
by Dale Messick, 1964 cam 4 

; ; ‘ r Bape pa” wuULPH _ OA 4s 
She walks unscathed through riots, fires, strikes, ie at ee ju 


” Be. 4 WASA “ 
catastrophes, and revolutions...She travels far and oe eee mm j 
wide in search of news...She must meet abuse with 

equaminity born of self control; and function with 

complete belief in what she is doing...She must 

see with clairvoyance; be resourceful and good- 

natured; have initiative and...avoid being taken in. 

She must know how to get her facts, to weigh them THERE 15 A GLOW IN THE EAST AS 

with sagacity, and above all how to write. Where is ere ae = | 

this paragon to be found? No editor believes that 

she exists. She probably doesn’t.—Ishbel Ross, 

Ladies of the Press (1936). 
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Editorial 
notebook 


The two streams 

There comes to the editors responsible for the 
Review a flow of items whose total impact is some- 
times depressing. Alert professionals across the coun- 
try obligingly supply examples of journalistic care- 
lessness, ineptitude, and shoddiness. The negative 
items outnumber the affirmative by at least eight to 
one. 

In the shoddy category, for example, was one 
recent story on the Review’s own doorstep — the 
coverage of the mysterious shooting of a young 
Columbia University assistant professor of physics in 
Central Park. With no apparent basis beyond the 
fact that the victim was engaged in normal physics 
research, all but two New York papers infused the 
story with international intrigue. Headlines dealt 
with “A-Prof,” “Mystery Man,” and “Soviet Visit.” 
The early broadcasts were no better. Not until The 
New York Times and the Herald Tribune, fifteen 
hours after the crime, pulled the story back to the 
known facts did the lurid speculation disappear. 

At the same time, it is not impossible to turn up 
more hopeful evidence. To cite another example on 
our doorstep: This year’s Pulitzer Prize winners were 
an impressive lot. And they were only the winners 
among a hearteningly large list of serious contenders. 
The St. Petersburg Times prize-winning exposé of 
road construction scandals can be almost equalled 
by two or three dozen other notable 1963 examples 
of newspaper journalism in the public service, which 
will be analyzed in the next issue. Particularly heart- 
ening is the fact that exposés and clean-up campaigns 
in the last year have had a minimum of the old slam- 
bang quality and reflect a notable effort at balance. 

Perhaps most noteworthy in the journalism of 
1963 was the coverage of the tragedy of Dallas 
through all major media. Television, radio, news- 
papers, wire services, and magazines distinguished 
themselves by coverage that combined completeness, 
integrity, and restraint to an unprecedented degree. 
It was perhaps the most encouraging evidence to 
date of growing maturity in American journalism. 


ANPA improvement 
At the risk of seeming excessively mellow, let us 
give a salute also to the American Newspaper Pub- 
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lishers Association. To an unprecedented extent the 
ANPA convention program in April went beyond the 
usual hand-wringing over labor and newsprint costs 
to recognize that there is something called news. 
The alarm expressed by Sanford Smith, ANPA’s 
alert and energetic general manager, over the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s market newswire service 
seemed excessive. There would seem to be more im- 
portant government targets for newspaper ire. But 
he and the officers deserve a salute on other counts. 
It is entirely proper and sensible that newspaper 
publishers in conclave should deal thoroughly with 
the economic underpinning that makes decent jour- 
nalism possible. Costs of supplies, labor problems, 
and production mechanics are of basic importance. 
It was refreshing, however, to find also an adult panel 
discussion on the newspapers’ need for talent, an- 
other on present and future newspaper content, and 
outgoing President Irwin Maier’s sober appraisal 
not only of the labor problems but also of the im- 
portance of an ever-improving editorial product. 


Labor ‘‘antidote’’ 

Some months ago a labor newspaper editorialized 
at some length on some shortcomings of American 
journalism that this writer had mentioned in an 
annual report. It concluded (after giving me the first 
name of “Howard”’) that I might find various union 
publications offer “a much-needed antidote to the 
shortcomings of the daily papers.” 

Ever since, we have been paying a little extra 
attention to the labor press. We find the publications 
do, indeed, amply counterbalance the tendency on 
the part of many daily newspapers to slight the union 
point of view. However, with very few exceptions, 
the labor papers have their own particular and pro- 
nounced shortcomings. They seem generally unable 
or unwilling to differentiate between factual report- 
ing and advocacy. Their editors complain of in- 
adequate salaries, fringe benefits, and job security. 
Finally, their front pages reflect an overwhelming 
penchant to feature their union bosses’ photos. 


Those national weeks 

We are indebted to the Publishers’ Auxiliary for 
informing us that May is Car Care Month, National 
Foot Health Month, White Bread Sales Month and 
American Bike Month. We are saving our particular 
cheers, however, for National Pickle Week (May 
21-30) and National Bow Tie Week (June 21-27). 
After that we shall propose our own How Silly Can 
We Get Week. 

EDWARD W. BARRETT 
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UDGMENT BY TELEVISION 


The debate is an old one. Is the press—including 
television — guilty of interfering with the processes 
of justice? Or are the American bar and judiciary 
guilty of tampering with the freedom of the public 
to know the facts? The debate grew louder and more 
vigorous when television viewers saw the murder of 
Lee H. Oswald and witnessed the sentencing of his 
murderer. Now, at last, a few steps are being taken 
on both sides to clarify the debate. 


Lawyers: Self-restraint is unreliable 
In January, before Jack Ruby’s trial, the civil rights 


committee of the New York County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation completed a study entitled “Television and 


the Accused.” The committee made the specific, 


recommendations quoted here: 


It is evident that self-restraint within the television 
industry cannot be relied upon to provide an ade- 
quate answer to the problem. Existing legal remedies 
in the courts have amounted to locking the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen. We submit that a 
wholly new line of attack is required, and that such 
a line should be directed primarily at the conduct 
of law enforcement and police officials, who control 
the flow of information to television reporters and 
who have the prime obligation to insure fairness in 
the administration of justice. To this end, we make 
the following recommendations: 

1. The Police Commissioner should adopt regula- 
tions governing the conduct of members of the de- 
partment which will make it a basis for disciplinary 
action for any officer to permit, or in any way co- 
operate in allowing, the interview of an accused 
person who is not represented by counsel, whether 
in the station house, on the street, or in any other 
place. A similar regulation should be adopted with 
respect to any public statements by police officers 
referring to any admissions by any accused persons 
or detailing any facts relating to the commission of 


a crime which have been obtained through interviews 
of accused persons. The commissioner should make 
it clear that he will not tolerate any breach of such 
regulations and will institute disciplinary proceed- 
ings promptly. 

2. The Code of Criminal Procedure should be 
amended to provide that no admission by a defend- 
ant shall be received in evidence in any trial if the 
police or prosecuting officials have permitted the 
accused person to be interviewed by news media 
while not represented by counsel in relation to that 
admission, or have themselves supplied public in- 
formation as to the admission or its contents other 
than in the course of judicial proceedings. 

3. The Canons of Ethics should be amended to 
proscribe as misconduct any extra-judicial public 
expression of opinion by a prosecuting attorney as 
to the guilt of the accused, the weight of the evidence 
against him, or the likelihood of a conviction. 

The events of recent months have made it pain- 
fully clear that the legal profession and the com- 
munity at large have a plain obligation to insure that 
the right of accused persons to a fair trial must be 
zealously guarded in our time. Scientific advances in 
news distribution have changed the nature of the 
problem of assuring a fair trial by creating new chal- 
lenges. By the same token, the only way today’s prob- 
lems can be dealt with is by creating new solutions. 


The Times: Balance of rights 


On February 1, 1964, ‘The New York Times com- 
mented in an editorial: 

The safeguards proposed by the civil rights com- 
mittee of the New York County Lawyers Association 
to insure justice in criminal cases would do away 
with the circus a pects of television publicity and 
would place both the evidence and the accused per- 
son where they belong — in the courtroom... 

The events surrounding the arrest of Lee Oswald 
and several recent local examples of unwarranted 
intrusion by the media of publicity and reportage 
emphasize the need for safeguarding judicial pro- 
cedures, The problem of balancing the rights of an 
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A slice of life 


An excerpt from “Television and the Ac- 
cused,’ a report made by the Committee on 
Civil Rights of the New York County Lawyers’ 


Association: 


An{other} incident occurred on May 30, 
1963, with the broadcasting of interviews of 
two suspects, Ruben Ortiz and Jesus Negron, 
who were charged with killing a police officer 
on the roof of a Harlem tenement. The follow- 
ing transcript of an interview with one of the 
suspects and an arresting officer was telecast on 
two principal news programs on station WNBC- 
TV that evening: 


{GABE} PRESSMAN: Do you have anything to 
say, Ortiz? 

ortiz: No, sir. 

PRESSMAN: Was it you who pulled the trigger? 

orT1z: No, sir. 

STEVE FLANDERS: Who did? 

GARBLED VOICES 

PATROLMAN: One of the perpetrators was hid- 
ing behind the door on the roof. The other 
perpetrator was up on the upper ledge of the 
roof. As the patrolman passed the perpetra- 
tor behind the door, he had his gun drawn 
in his hand in which we believed he was 
looking for one prowler. This perpetrator 
jumped on top of the patrolman, knocking 
him to the ground. As the patrolman at- 
tempted to rise from the ground, the per- 
petrator grabbed the patrolman’s revolver 
and shot him in the back three or four times. 

MICHAELS: Do these men agree as to which one 
of them did the murder? 

PATROLMAN: Yes. 

STEVE FLANDERS: Which one is that? 

PATROLMAN: Ruben Ortiz. 

On the same evening this interview of both 
suspects was telecast on “The Big News” over 
WABC-TV : 

NEGRON: They got —there’s nothing to the 
charge, you know. 

{JAMES} BURNES: There’s nothing to the 
charge? 

NEGRON: Yeah. 

BURNES: You didn’t do it? 

NEGRON: Yeah, there’s nothing to the charge. 

BURNES: What, did your partner do it? 

NEGRON: Yeah, yeah, yeah. 

ANOTHER REPORTER: Did your partner do it? 

Some unintelligible questions 

Camera shifts to Ortiz 

REPORTER: Did you pull the trigger? 

orTIz: No, sir. 

REPORTER: Your partner? Who did? 


ortiz: I don’t know. : 
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accused person against the constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of the press is always present. But news 
about crimes can still be fully reported without in- 
terference with the basic rights to a fair trial. 


Pressman: A fear of television? 


On February 10, in a letter to the Times, Gabe 
Pressman of wWNBC-TV protested as chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee, Radio-News- 
reel-Television Working Press Association: 

The practice of television newsmen interviewing 
prisoners, arresting officers and district attorneys 
evolved out of frustration. We have been denied 
access to arraignments, trials, appellate actions with 
our tools, cameras and microphones. We have cov- 
ered the periphery of stories because we have been 
permitted nowhere else. 

Almost two months ago the Police Department ini- 
tiated new regulations prohibiting defendant inter- 
views and the District Attorney’s offices and tele- 
vision-radio press are observing these rules. Why the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association waited to 
issue its criticism until after the practice had ceased 
is a mystery. 

Let us suppose a prisoner has been held incom- 
municado in a detective squad room for twelve hours 
without any contact with counsel (as happens daily 
in New York). If on emerging from a police station 
he sees a television camera, is it a violation of his 
civil rights to permit such a defendant to say: “I’ve 
been framed. I didn’t do it. They wouldn’t let me 
call my lawyer”? Assuming this is a rare instance, it 
still can happen, and has happened. 

Let us grant that, in general, interviewing prisoners 
can jeopardize civil rights. Perhaps adoption of the 
British system, in which all pretrial publicity is pro- 
hibited, might serve the best interests of justice. But 
then television cameras should be permitted to cover 
official proceedings. Our cameras can be concealed 
and a static, undramatic electronic record of pro- 
ceedings made. Our industry has proved this can be 
done, but the bar has steadfastly refused to give us 
a fair trial... 

Perhaps some of the trepidation expressed by 
some members of the bar about television results, 
subconsciously, from a fear of television’s power to 
alert citizens to inequities in our system of justice. 
One can imagine the public outcry that might result 
from television scrutiny of the courtroom antics of 
some judges, prosecutors and attorneys. 


Seymour: Intentions, not results 


On February 13, in another letter to the Times, 
Whitney North Seymour, Jr., chairman of the civil 
rights committee of the New York County Lawyers 
Association, argued: 

Radio and television reporters have the same right 
as newspaper reporters to come to court, observe the 
proceedings and report their observations over radio 


or television. This includes reporting any abuses in 
the administration of justice which may come to the 
attention of Mr. Pressman or his colleagues. 

In the rare cases where such abuses may occur, we 
lawyers would welcome responsible reporting on the 
subject by television reporters, based on their own 
observations. 

The basic problem with the position stated in Mr. 
Pressman’s letter is that it reflects good intentions 
rather than actual results. Unfortunately, experience 
has taught us that good intentions alone cannot 
guarantee a fair trial. We must have workable sanc- 
tions to protect the civil rights of accused persons 
until such time as the actual practice of television 
reporters approaches the high objectives stated by 
Mr. Pressman. 


Stanton: First steps 


Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, in his Annen- 
berg, lecture at the University of Pennsylvania, 
March 26, made a concrete proposal and backed it 
with CBS money: 

If photographers, reporters, interviewers, newsfilm 
or television cameramen are, by their methods, their 
lack of discernment, or their zeal, doing violence to 
the cause of justice, the situation should be corrected. 

If the police are pre-empting the function of de- 
claring the guilt of defendants, if they are publicizing 
confessions, often wrongly extracted from prisoners, 
and by their actions compromising the rights of the 
accused, the situation should be corrected. 

If there are prosecutors who do violence to the 
due process principles that we all prize, or defense 
counsel who seek to try their cases outside the court- 
room, the situation should be corrected. 

To bring about these corrections, to bring about 
a wiser use of the access by news media to those 
accused or detained for questioning, and to consider 
more effective and less disturbing coverage of trials, 
it seems to me obvious that a voluntary, inter-media 
code of fair practices must be evolved. 

In making these suggestions, I am fully aware that 
as much harm can be done by wild rumors that in- 
evitably spring up in the absence of adequate news 
as by a flow of news that prejudices the conditions 
under which an investigation is made or a trial is 
held. The code should not, therefore, be merely a 
negative series of “thou shalt nots.” There are af- 
firmative duties of the news media here, too. Unless 
they are carried out, there could be an assault on the 
rights of an accused and of a society kept in the dark 
far more devastating than the public airing of charges. 

The code should not lead to a conspiracy of silence 
on the part of the media. And since all rights are 
granted ultimately for the benefit and safety of the 
people, the public should know exactly what is in 
the code — its substance, its ground rules, and its 
rationale, for it can be enforced only by the force of 
public opinion. Any other coercive measure would 
defeat its purposes and could obstruct the duties of 
the news media. The problem is essentially not to 


reduce the freedom of the media but to prevent it 
from becoming anarchy —a tendency which was 
dramatized, although I do not think typified, by the 
case of Lee Oswald in Dallas. 

Such a code, to have effect, would have to be 
accepted by all media, for the problem is not pecul- 
iar to any one medium. Nor should it be treated, I 
think, solely as a media problem. It is also a legal 
and a social problem with implications that touch 
upon fundamental principles of political life. 

As a first step towards the construction and articu- 
lation of such a code, CBS has proposed to The 
Brookings Institution, an independent research and 
education organization in the social sciences, that it 
undertake to bring together a distinguished task 
force to make a study and report on a public policy 
for the television coverage of both legislative and 
judicial proceedings, including the pre-trial appre- 
hension and detention of the accused. Such a task 
force would be composed of learned, experienced, 
and respected citizens representing the bar, the 
bench, the various branches of journalism, experts 
in government and public administration, and the 
public. We have suggested that a gifted American 
widely experienced in both the law and communi- 
cations be made chairman of the group. Such a name 
as Newton N. Minow, a member of the bar and 
former chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, comes immediately to mind... . 

To administer and conduct the inquiry and report 
its findings, CBS will make the necessary grant, with 





no strings attached, to the Brookings Institution, if 
the project is acceptable to it. 1 am happy to report 
that our proposals have been greeted by the Institu- 
tion with interest, and the president of the Institution 
has authorized me to say that they will be taken 
under immediate study. 

I do not see this group providing a panacean code. 
But I do see it clearly and realistically defining the 
problems, the issues and the conflicts, and pointing 
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the way for the orderly framing of a sensible, work- 
able code now so urgently needed. 

... Reforms will not come overnight, but there 
will be a beginning, based on a consensus of informed 
and concerned individuals representing a variety of 
all points of view. 


Monroe: Demonstrated dignity 


In a panel discussion at a conference of the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Clearing House on March 20, 
NBC’s Washington news director, Bill Monroe, spoke 
up in defense of cameras in court: 

The idea that a medium which covers church 
services, presidential news conferences and the 
United Nations cannot under any circumstances 
cover courtrooms with dignity is absurd on the face 
of it. The attitude of the Bar Association in this 
makes about as much sense as that of the savages who 
fear photography because it’s bad magic to let an- 
other man possess your image. 





HONORS FOR ALL 


There was atime when an eminent journalist might 
complete a carcer without receiving a single medal, 
plaque, or scroll. Now we live in a time when there 
is something wrong if he does not start to collect his 
share of the hardware by the age of forty. The pro- 
liferation has inspired a wave of disillusion, of which 
the following items are recent examples. 


Sevareid: Parkinson's law 


Eric Sevareid in column of June 9, 1963: 

...the booster that put Gresham’s Law into social 
orbit is Parkinson’s Law as applied to the Awards 
and Emoluments sector of the society. 

Parkinson’s Law in its original and simpler mean- 
ing established that in any given office or agency 
work will increase in direct ratio to the increase in 
the number of workers and the amount of time on 
their hands. 

As applied to the social sector under scrutiny here, 
P’s Law establishes that awards will increase in direct 
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ratio, not to the number of works of excellence cre- 
ated, but to the number of people engaged in the 
field of work, whether it be literature, journalism, 
films, TV, drum-majoretting, baby-sitting or eel- 
pickling. 

In the fields of journalism and TV, where I lay 
claim to special knowledge, it has been apparent for 
some time that a special sublaw is operating. By this 
sublaw, the number of awards and, in fact, award 
dinners also increase in relation to the number of 
people in the field who are not very good at their 
work and who have time, therefore, for organizing 
awards and award dinners. 

The true origin of the American mania for scrolls, 
plaques and medals remains as mysterious as the true 
source of the Nile. Psychologists and anthropologists 
may argue that the phenomenon is a direct expres- 
sion of the ancient, ineradicable human instinct to 
be different and superior. But this instinct has always 
been at war with the contrary instinct to be just like 
everybody else, and I suspect that ravaging award- 
ism reflects this second instinct. 

The only way to be different and distinct in Amer- 
ica today is to possess no formal awards or distinc- 
tions of any kind, whatsoever. Such a condition, of 
course, would be laughably impermanent. At any 
moment, any American on any innocent stroll is 
liable to seizure by the police, forced transportation 
to city hall and the award of a scroll by the mayor 
as the 100,000th resident to have deposited a gum 
wrapper in Official Trash Can Number One, at 
Fourth and Main streets. 

My own belief is that the inflation will furiously 
go on, until the manufacture of photoengraving 
plates and die casting replace construction and auto- 
making as America’s leading industries. 

At some point general rebellion will set in. Attics 
will be cleaned out, library walls will be stripped. 
Community bonfires in public parks will celebrate 
the end of the scrolls. But — if Yankee prudence sets 
in — all medals and plaques will be shipped to a 
central place and melted down. 

Then, by popular subscription, one monument, 
half a mile high, will be erected, probably on the 
Great Plains. It will be called the Award to All Amer- 
icans for Existing. Conceivably it will be in the form 
of a dinner chairman, cummerbund unhooked and 
askew, falling on his own steak knife. 


Daniels: New rackets 


Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and 
Observer, in the Bulletin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, April 1, 1964: . 

Rackets grow more sophisticated. The new gimmick 
seems to be not hiring the reporter as “press agent” 
on the basis of what he can shoehorn into the paper. 
Now we have prizes by the dozens for the best news- 
paper writing about this and that which any dope 
should realize means the most favorable writing 
about this and that. Also, we have the reporter as 
the guest of the Navy or Hollywood who sometimes 


gets very plush vacations with the expectation that 
he will repay in kind words. Want to see the fashion 
openings? Trip to Nassau? A prize for the prettiest 
words about the chiropractors? The “outside” is 
smarter about the “inside” now. And often the pay- 
off is at the banquet and not in the sweaty dark of 
the promoter’s office. And you get a plaque to hang 
on your wall, not just a greasy roll to put in your 
pocket. 

Oh, well. The Internal Revenue Service is still 
paying most of the way of our publishers and some 
of us, too, to the world conference on this and that 
aspect of the press in the glamorous places and at 
the right times of the year. 


Printer’s Ink: Ode to spring 
Editorial in Printer’s Ink, May 7, 1963: 


Where once we went a’ Maying, oh 

In May, we now awarding go 

Democracy needs must devise 

So everybody gets a prize 

The Commercials Festival, for one 

Ad men judge what ad men have done 

The Emmys, which spell sweet success 

For NBC and CBS 

The Grammy prize (that’s for recording) 

The Alfred Sloan, while we’re awarding 

Pipe-smoker of the Year (that’s Robert Preston 

Probably so proud he can’t keep his vest on) 

The Radio Ad Bureau prize we'll mention 

And also the American Baptist Convention 

The Hatch Award from Boston’s Hub 

The New York Art Director’s Club 

The Overseas Press Club, the AP 

And the Composers, Conductors Societee 

The Safety Council of the Nation 

And the Colleges for Teacher Education 

The Philadelphia Ad Club’s Liberty Bell 

The AFA nod for commercials done well 

Sig Delta Chi rates our admiration 

And also the TV public service award for agricul- 
tural programming jointly sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Broadcasters Association. 

There’s more and we aren’t against the system 

It’s just that we don’t have the space to list em, 


Friendly: Unprofessional, unrealistic 


From a memorandum on the Emmy awards of the 
National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
issued May 12, 1964, by Fred Friendly, president of 
CBS News: 

The Emmy awcrds, in my judgment, are unpro- 
fessional, unrealisiic and unfair, Although they pur- 
port to be the best judgment of the industry about its 
own best work, in reality they are the end result of 
pressure, politics and in the case of news, lack of 
professional knowledge. 
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One group’s laurels 


A promotion advertisement in Editor & 
Publisher for August 17, 1963, listed awards in 
the following competitions won or shared by 
one newspaper group, the Knight Newspapers, 
in one year: 


Advertising Federation of America 

American Meat Institute 

American Press Photographers, Region 6 

American Trucking Association 

Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers 

Carolinas Press Photographers Association 

Dade Classroom Teacher’s Association 

Editor & Publisher 

Florida Associated Press 

Florida Council for Retarded Children 

Florida Press Association 

Florida Sports Writers 

Florida State Bar Association 

Florida Women’s Press Club 

Fr2edoms Foundations 

Greater Miami Heart Association 

Inland Daily Press Association 

J. C. Penney-University of Missouri 

Jaycees Inter-American Relations 

Latin American Civic Association 

Look Magazine 

Maria Moors Cabot, Columbia University 

Michigan Education Association 

National Association of Home Builders 

National Association of Independent Insurers 

National Association of Real Estate Editors 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

National Editorial Association 

National Federation of Press Women 

National Headliners : 

National Institute of Men’s and Boy’s Wear 

National Press Photographers Association 

National Shoe Institute 

National Safety Council 

Newspaper Advertising Executives Association 

North Carolina Community Planning 

North Carolina Education Association 

North Carolina Press Association 

North Carolina Press Women 

Ohio Newspaper Classified Clinic 

Ohio Newspaper Women’s Association 

Ohio Press Photographers Association 

Ohio State University School of Journalism 

Paul Tobenkin Memorial 

Southern Motor Sports Writing Contest i 

Southern Short Course in News Photography i 

Thorobred Racing Association 

United Press International 

University of Missouri 

World Press Photo Contest 
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For the crowd at Bleeck’s 


PAPER TIGER. By Stanley Woodward. Atheneum Publish- 
ers, New York. $4.95. 


’ 


“A professional (skilled performer) ,” wrote Stan- 
ley Woodward, “whether paid or unpaid, is the man 
that counts. An amateur is a clumsy bastard.” 

For years, in Boston, New York, Europe, the 
Pacific, Newark and Miami, Woodward has been a 
professional. His sports columns were models of 
eloquence, irreverence, perception, and genuine ex- 
pertise. His war correspondence enhanced the legend 
of a big, tough, smart man stomping through the gar- 
dens of sanctimony and hypocrisy. As an editor, he 
was creative in make-up and news judgment, inspir- 
ing to young reporters and impatient of incompe- 
tence. Sports Page, a book he wrote seventeen years 
ago, is still advised reading in the field. 

But the Stanley Woodward of Paper Tiger is more 
amateur than professional, more old tabby than jun- 
gle cat. For much of the new book’s 294 pages (with 
index) he is licking old wounds and scratching — 
weakly and with malice — at some of the hands that 
cuffed or fed him through the years. 

When Woodward, now retired, is describing a ship- 
board fist-fight between a burly young coal-passer and 
a middle-aged alcoholic, Paper Tiger bristles. There 
is depth and understanding when Woodward writes 
of his early years: his father, a semi-pro ballplayer, 
heartbroken to discover cataracts on his 14-year-old 
son’s eyes and that he could not “wear glasses under 
a catcher’s mask;” Stanley, half-blind, plowing un- 
happily through four years of Amherst football, and 
taking his first newspaper job to pacify the dominat- 
ing mother who arranged it. 

But once Woodward becomes a newspaperman, 
the narrative, despite its sustained clarity and sim- 
plicity, loses real interest. The recitation of stories 
covered and editorial judgments made can never be 
as immediate as those stories and judgments them- 
selves—a common problem in most journalists’ 
reminiscences. 

Woodward's tenure at the New York Herald 
Tribune — interrupted by eleven years of involuntary 
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exile — was marked by infighting and squabbles with 
management. It is here that the book could have had 
something to say. But he is content to cast aspersions, 
without anecdote or solid background, upon the men 
who worked with him and against him, upon the 
Reid family and upon John Hay Whitney. Calling a 
woman “mother superior,” or a man “stumble-bum” 
is justified only when you can show cause. 

For the crowd at Bleeck’s, who presumably know 
what he’s talking about, Paper Tiger may be jolly 
curmudgeon-ry. For anyone else, Paper Tiger reflects 
what Woodward himself considers a grave journalis- 
tic sin: whatever the reason, Stanley Woodward just 
didn’t come back with the story. 


ROBERT LIPSYTE 


How’s your role concept? 


NEWSGATHERING IN WASHINGTON. By Dan D. Nimmo. 
Atherton Press, New York. $6.95. 


Newsgathering in Washington, a publication of 
the American Political Science Association, was 
chosen by a jury of three academicians to be co-win- 
ner of the 1962 Atherton Press Political Science Prize. 
It was written by Dan D. Nimmo, a political scien- 
tist at Texas Technological College. 

Nimmo set out to examine the role of the newsman 
and the government information officer as “political 
communicators.” During a four-month period early 
in 1961, he interviewed thirty-five Washington news- 
men and thirty-eight information officers. He sought 
to determine what each group thought of its own job 
(its “role concept”), what each group thought of the 
other, how each defined “news,” what each thought 
of different news-distribution techniques, and so on. 

From the interviews, Nimmo identifies three types 
of newsmen: the man who relays routine government 
announcements with a minimum of interpretation 
(the recorder) ; the one who interprets as well as 
reports, frequently a specialist (the expositor) ; and 
the columnist or commentator who points out what 
is wrong and sometimes offers solutions (the pre- 
scriber). For each of these he finds a roughly com- 
parable information officer: the routine releaser of 
facts (the informer) ; the man who is slightly better 
informed on policy and has some discretion in what 
he tells the public (the educator) ; and the man who 


has an important role in formulating policy and 
actively selling it to newsmen (the promoter). 

The author concludes that the entire system is be- 
coming increasingly formalized, with the information 
officer ever more vital to the newsman and the news- 
man ever more part of the official information estab- 
lishment. 

Most of this sounds obvious enough. Perhaps that’s 
the very point. Almost everything up to the conclu- 
sions is so innocuous that it hardly justifies the time 
it takes to cut through Professor Nimmo’s elaborate 
superstructure of words. 

And the contents do not remotely live up to the 
title. This is not a book about “newsgathering in 
Washington.” It is about “the relations between 
Washington newsmen and government information 
officers in executive departments and agencies.” Pro- 
fessor Nimmo excludes Congress, the Presidency, 
and the courts. 

Never have so many words, so much jargon, so 
many tables and footnotes and other paraphernalia 
been used to embroider such obvious conclusions, 

Because two-thirds of his newsmen said that gov- 
ernment officials are primarily responsible for lead- 
ing public opinion, he concludes that newsmen feel 
they should simply report or explain the official news. 
Not so. More and more Washington correspondents 
seek to write significant news, to interpret, to focus 
attention on the major issues of the day. Some of 
this trend comes from demands within the newspaper 
business, some from competitive pressure from tele- 
vision and news magazines. But the trend is certainly 
there. 

If that trend has its counterpart among political 
scientists, we should be getting more stimulating 
criticism from them than this prize winner has 
provided. 

ALAN L. OTTEN 


The gaudy, giddy Graphic 


THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC: The World's Zaniest News- 


paper. By Lester Cohen. The Chilton Company, Philadel- 
phia. $5.95. 


Forty years have passed since Bernarr Macfadden 
bestowed a daily version of True Story, in tabloid 
newspaper dress, upon the wondering citizens of New 
York. Those who will confess to having examined 
the product are generally agreed that nothing like the 





Also of interest 


THE PRESS IN PERSPECTIVE. Edited by Ralph D. 
Casey. Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge. $6. Lectures delivered from 1947 to 1962, 
at the University of Minnesota make an outstand- 
ing anthology by some of journalism’s best minds. 


BY ELMER DAVIS. Edited by Robert Lloyd Davis. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $5.95. 
Davis's son presents a wide-ranging selection of 
essays, articles (including a celebrated dissection 
of Bishop Manning), and short stories. 





New York Graphic will ever be seen again, and they 
are likely to feel quite cheerful about it. The author 
of this loving memoir is an exception. The only trou- 
ble with the Graphic, he says, was its publisher. 

Lester Cohen joined the paper, if paper is the word 
for it, as contest editor before he was of age. The 
contest editor was a busy man. Cohen often had three 
or four raffles going at once, and they had to compete 
with the likes of “GIRL, 13, SOLD AS SLAVE TO 
CHINESE,” faked pictures (‘“‘composographs”) of 
hangings, and features like “Peggy Joyce’s Own 
Story, Her Search for Love.” 

Little need be said about the Graphic, but it should 
be recorded that Cohen’s book —as helter-skelter, 
gossipy, and morally ambivalent as the Graphic itself 
— has some virtues that may escape notice. Graphic 
files are few and fragmentary. Those who would like 
to get the feel of what has been widely proclaimed 
the worst metropolitan newspaper ever published can 
thank the author for faithfully reproducing quite a 
bit of the content (mostly headlines and summaries) . 

A second point, heaven help us, is simply that the 
book is fun. Tabloid journalists make better copy 
than other species. The amorous managing editor of 
the Graphic, for example, put his secretary to doing 
the lovelorn column after giving her a little experi- 
ence. The people in the business who consider that it 
is going to hell (and there always seem to be plenty 
of them around) should find the forgotten imbecili- 
ties of Bernarr Macfadden and company positively 
therapeutic. Then they can ask themselves why, if 
things keep getting worse, they’ve never been quite 
this bad since. 

LOUIS M. STARR 


EE AEE RT TIT Sat SN EACLE RI ENE PLANO RAR OT i REI I AN RS 


The reviewers: Robert Lipsyte writes sports for 
The New York Times. Alan Otten covers Washing- 
ton for the Wall Street Journal. Louis M. Starr edits 
this department. 
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Another news magazine 


TO THE REVIEW: 


If I had any “druthers,” it would 
be to see more in the Review on 
the business press, and specifically 
to see Business Week included 
among the news magazines. I re- 
fer specifically to the fine article on 
how the newsmagazines handled 
the assassination [winter, 1964}. 
It might interest you to know that 
Business Week ripped out the en- 
tire front of the book, replacing it 
with analysis, and also managed 
to make changes in several of the 
departmental stories. I realize that 
Business Week had three extra 
days, due to differences in publi- 
cation dates, but it did not lessen 
the effort. 


LAWRENCE H. KAUFMAN 
Bureau manager 
Business Week 

St. Louis 


Nashville and metro 


tO THE REVIEW: 


The prelude to Samuel Lubell’s 
article (“Newspapers and ‘Me- 
tro’”’) in your winter, 1964, num- 
ber poses a provocative enough 
question: “Can newspapers per- 
form effective roles in shaping 
urban government or do their ef- 
forts serve only an elite?” It is to 
be hoped, however, that your pro- 
fessional readers will not accept 
Mr. Lubell’s judgments as any sort 
of final, or even current, answer. 

I cannot testify to the accuracy 
of Mr. Lubell’s facts or interpre- 
tations concerning anything other 
than the Nashville experience. But 
if he is as ill-informed about other 
cities and newspapers cited as he 
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A WORD OF THANKS | 


The Review acknowledges 
here the many letters and | 
telephone calls — from 
friends and strangers, profes- 
sionals and outsiders — who 
wrote to this publication 
praising its coverage of the | 
assassination of President } 
Kennedy. For their part, the 
Review’s editors, although 
grateful, hope never to as- 
semble such a story again. 
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is with respect to Nashville, a far 
more appropriate question than 
the one posed in his prelude con- 
cerns the validity of his study. 

Interpretation, of course, is still 
subjective, despite increasing ef- 
forts by social scientists to make it 
as certain as celestial logarithms. 
But I would like to submit the 
empirical (sorry, Mr. Lubell, no 
quantitative data) opinion that 
Mr. Lubell must have been some- 
where else if “in all of our inter- 
viewing we could detect no major 
influence on voters by the Nash- 
ville newspapers” or if “our inter- 
viewing disclosed virtually no 
voters who said they had shifted 
in 1961 because of the stand of the 
newspapers.” 

Now of course if Mr. Lubell 
walked up to a man in the street 
and asked pointblank, “Did a 
newspaper lead you to the polls by 
a brass ring in your nose?”, I’m 
quite sure no self-respecting indi- 
vidual would reply in the affirma- 
tive. All of us like to maintain the 
myth of complete independence of 
thought —except when it applies 
to others. But any interviewer is 
silly who could seriously suggest 
there was no major influence on 
voters by the Nashville newspapers 
(both of them, not just the one I 
work for), during any phase of a 
10-year campaign to bring con- 
solidated government to Nashville, 
much less in the final voting stages. 

Factually, Mr. Lubell commits 
his first error right after that nasty 
little boldface subhead in your 
article: Nashville: lack of in- 
fluence. He states that ‘“‘a proposal 
to name a commission to prepare 


a charter of city-county consolida- 
tion was voted down in 1958, but 
approved in 1961.” 

Wrong. Mr. Lubell is compar- 
ing sheep and goats. The June 17, 
1958, referendum was on the di- 
rect question of accepting or re- 
jecting a new charter of local 
government; the August 17, 1961, 
vote was for the purpose Mr. 
Lubell states—namely, to deter- 
mine whether a group would be 
named to prepare a second char- 
ter. A more apt comparison would 
be the 1958 referendum outcome 
with the final charter vote in 1962, 
which is not even mentioned in 
Mr. Lubell’s article. 

Now this may seem a minor mis- 
cue to seminar scholars engaged 
in after-the-fact appraisal of the 
journalistic influence or lack of 
same in faraway places. It is some- 
thing more than that for the news- 
man sitting in the storm eye of 
said faraway place and at least 
attempting to wield some con- 
structive influence on the elector- 
ate. 

It is quite different primarily 
because the public is not nearly 
as uncomprehending as Mr. 
Lubell infers. It was not at all dif- 
ficult, for example, for our provin- 
cial locals to grasp rather quickly 
the considerable difference be- 
tween a community’s voting ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a new 
brand of government (1958), and 
the same community’s merely rati- 
fying a study group commissioned 
to propose a new brand (1961). 
They knew, if Mr. Lubell didn’t, 
that they would get another shot 
at a charter — which they did and 
which they accepted on June 28, 
1962. 

Perhaps Mr. Lubell completely 
ignored this fur-flying most im- 
portant and decisive referendum 
because he was more familiar with 
the secondary vote taken in 1961. 
Indeed, if Mr. Lubell has been in 
Nashville since his 1961 visit, he 
has failed to make his presence 
known to his professional col- 
leagues. And this despite his asser- 
tion that the “Opinion Reporting 
Workshop did interviewing sur- 
veys just before and after referen- 
dum votes” in Nashville, Dayton, 
and Miami. 

Mr. Lubell was here in 1961 all 
right. He appeared at our office a 
few days before the vote seeking 





copies of editorials and a series of 
interpretive articles concerning the 
upcoming vote. Supplied these, 
Mr. Lubell informed the writer it 
was his opinion, based on his inter- 
views, that the referendum was 
going down to inglorious defeat. 
The newspaper’s campaign had 
missed its mark, he confided, be- 
cause it dealt too much in abstract 
terms (he mentioned the word 
“charter” as the worst offender). 
Such terms, he said, were com- 
pletely beyond reader comprehen- 
sion. How strange that similar 
language and almost identical an- 
alysis should now crop up in Mr. 
Lubell’s article, not to confirm his 
prediction that the referendum 
would fail (for it didn’t) but to 
rationalize the conclusion that it 
won despite a “lack of influence” 
by Nashville newspapers. 

Any event, Mr. Lubell left us 
declaring he would return in a few 
days to appraise the results. But he 
didn’t return to our knowledge. 
The 1961 referendum he predicted 
would fail carried 27,070 to 18,420 
and produced some of the “8 to 1” 
precinct margins he mentions in 
his article. 

Now I do not mean to discount 
all Mr. Lubell’s conclusions. Some 
of them are valid. 1 agree, for ex- 
ample, that massive annexation 
was the major influence bringing 
about a successful metro vote here. 
But four years elapsed between the 
two metro referenda, two years be- 
tween that annexation and the 
final vote. What does Mr. Lubell 
think the non-influential press of 
Nashville was doing all that time? 

To those of us in the thick of the 
Nashville fight (if not among the 
“sixty newspapermen and schol- 
ars” who gathered at Columbia to 
assess our lack of influence) , more 
valid conclusions than those 
drawn in your article would be: 

1. Reform in local government 
can sometimes be won even 
though panels of academicians are 
able to “detect no major influence 
on voters by... newspapers.” 

2. Far more influential of course 
is the elite opinion poll taker — if 
some newspaper will publish his 
findings. 

3. Both are here to stay. 

4. Eh, Sam? 


GENE S. GRAHAM 
The Nashville Tennessean 





SAMUEL LUBELL REPLIES: 

Mr. Graham’s letter suggests 
that hell hath no fury like a news- 
paperman scorned. In several 
places, though, he lets his anger 
carry him too far, as when he chal- 
lenges my integrity. He implies, or 
tries to imply, for example, that I 
did no interviewing in Nashville 
after the referendum. I do not lie. 
Working with me in interviewing 
Nashville voters after the referen- 
dum vote were graduate students 
from Vanderbilt University. 

Mr. Graham seems offended 
that I did not call at the Tennes- 
sean on this second trip. Usually 
when I am out interviewing voters 
I do not stop in at the offices of 
the local newspapers or candidate 
headquarters. 

On my earlier visit to Nashville, 
before the referendum vote, I did 
call on both the Tennessean and 
the Banner. I had not come to 
Nashville to forecast the vote and 
I ventured no opinion or predic- 
tion on the referendum outcome. I 
do recall passing on to the Tennes- 
sean people some comments on the 
inattention of the voters I had in- 
terviewed to what the newspapers 
were printing. In his own zeal Mr. 
Graham may have felt let down 
over my failure to praise the Ten- 
nessean’s efforts and misinter- 
preted some of my comments. 

Pushing aside his abuse of me 
personally, Mr. Graham is trying 
to claim for the Tennessean a con- 
siderable influence in the vote 
approving the city-county consoli- 
dation. My article states clearly 
that the Tennessean played an im- 
portant role in organizing the be- 
hind-the-scenes strategy for the 
campaign. This statement could 
be amplified and expanded. Cer- 
tainly the Tennessean was one of 
the most effective forces in the 
political infighting that got the 
issue through the legislature and 
onto the ballot. 

But (to repeat the point made 
in the Review) our interviews, 
dealing with the voters themselves 
and their change in attitude from 
1958 to 1961, showed no major 
influence by either Nashville news- 
paper. 

For example, readers of the 
Tennessean were no more in favor 
of city-county consolidation than 
were readers of the Banner, which 
opposed the merger. Few subscrib- 


ers oi either paper could recall 
reading the news story on the con- 
solidation campaign that had been 
run in the newspaper the day be- 
fore. In explaining why they had 
voted as they did, the persons in- 
terviewed did not repeat the argu- 
ments that had been presented in 
the Tennessean. The bulk of the 
voter comment centered on anger 
over Mayor Ben West’s annexation 
move, on a possible tax increase, 
and on the political battle between 
the city and county workers. 
That Mayor West structured the 
referendum vote was borne out 
further by the responses to the 
question, “Would you vote for 
West if he runs for re-election?” 
Opponents of consolidation fav- 
ored West’s re-election regardless 
of which newspaper they read; the 
voters who opposed West’s re-elec- 
tion lined up for the merger. 
Finally, may I repeat that main 
point made by our study not alone 
of Nashville but of Miami and 
Dayton: that “much of what is 
written about local government 
problems simply is not read” and 
to get better communication news- 
papers need to report these 
problems not in abstract “good 
government” language but in 
flesh-and-blood terms, as clashes 
of interests that directly affect 
people’s lives. 
It was Mayor West who did this 
for Nashville’s voters, not the local 
newspapers. 


Words on Moscow 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I am tempted to reply at great 
length to Alexander Dallin’s schol- 
arly views on “The News from 
Moscow” in the fall issue, but 
assume you will consider your six 
full pages on that subject almost 
enough for now. Nevertheless, al- 
low me to make a few points. 

Professor Dallin bemoans our 
capitulation to the need for “in- 
stant news.” He might have said it 
was too bad newspapers are news- 
papers. I don’t believe most Ameri- 
cans want to wait till next month 
to find out what happened in Mos- 
cow today. It is logical for corres- 
pondents on the spot to report 
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today what in their hasty judg- 
ment is the most important news, 
and for “senior specialists in the 
field” who work in London or New 
York to exercise their more lei- 
surely judgment when the Soviet 
press arrives there. Until these 
“senior specialists” volunteer to 
come here to work, chances are 
the reporting will still be done by 
reporters. There are many, many 
stories of significance that could 
not be uncovered in decades of 
Kremlinological .research by the 
most qualified of experts if they 
are not where the news is. 

I know and respect Professor 
Dallin’s work, and thus I respect- 
fully wonder whether he reads 
most of the serious American cor- 
respondence that is available to 
him. I do so because of his com- 
ments about events that he says 
were minimized or misinterpreted 
by correspondents here. 

He says “the literary crisis of 
1962-63 provides an example of a 
sequence of events which the 
American press almost totally 
missed. Virtually no paper re- 
ported Khrushchev’s visit to the 
modern art exhibit at the Moscow 
Menage {sic} on December 1...” 
On the contrary, I know of no pub- 
lication represented here that 
failed to report it. 

It’s true that it happened dur- 
ing the New York strike, which 
should have encouraged curious 
readers to turn elsewhere. I wrote 
for The Sun an even dozen stories 
on the “literary crisis” preceding 
the June plenum, only two of them 
mentioning Yevtushenko’s travels 
—which the professor says domi- 
nated the few reports on this run- 
ning story. 

Professor Dallin says there has 
been “sadly inadequate” coverage 
of international Communism, too 
often oversimplified takeoffs on 
Khrushchev’s “we will bury you” 
remark. With slight reluctance I 
refer again to what was in The 
Sun, because my own files are most 
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easily available. In 1963 alone, I 
did 107 stories on Soviet party, 
state and economic relations with 
other Communist countries — ex- 
cluding Cuba, which would have 
added perhaps three dozen more. 
‘Two of these stories mentioned the 
“burial” controversy. Once it was 
initiated by Khrushchev himself, 
once by Tito on Brioni. I think the 
files of my serious colleagues will 
produce comparable figures. . . . 

I have gone into specific cases 
here because Professor Dallin did, 
and when he did he was most mis- 
taken. No one here will argue with 
his more general criticism. Here, 
as elsewhere, all correspondents 
should have the language, for 
cxample. Among the eighteen 
Americans accredited here now, 
there are a few who have devoted 
their lives to Soviet studies, a few 
who have no Russian and little 
newspaper experience, and a ma- 
jority who are between these ex- 
tremes in language ability and 
Soviet expertise. 

If Professor Yu’s series of arti- 
cles on international coverage by 
scholars and correspondents is not 
already completed, it seems that 
fairness would be better served by 
making the journalist’s contribu- 
tion specifically responsive to that 
of the scholar. Mr. Salisbury’s 
article was fair and accurate, but 
obviously not intended to deal 
with the criticism voiced by Pro- 
fessor Dallin. 


ErRNEsT B. FURGURSON 
Chief, Moscow bureau 
The Sun, Baltimore 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I would like to make a small 
comment on Professor Dallin’s 
commentary on “the news from 
Moscow.” While I deeply respect 
Professor Dallin’s scholarship in 
the Soviet field, it seemed to me 
that there was a querulous note 
in his remarks about the press 
which seemed to suggest a greater 
dichotomy between the standard 
of the university estate and that 
of the press than really exists. 

Let me address myself to one 
specific point. Professor Dallin 
says that: 

“The literary crisis of 1962-63 
provides an example of a sequence 


of events which the American ° 
press almost totally missed. Vir- 
tually no paper reported Khrush- 
chev’s visit to the modern art ex- 
hibit at the Moscow Menage on 
December 1, 1962 — an occasion 
that, whatever one’s explanation, 
marked another turning point in 
official Soviet policy toward the 
arts and letters. Even when, dur- 
ing the following three months, it 
became apparent to any observer 
of the Soviet scene that a serious 
confrontation of artists and bu- 
reaucrats was taking place, and 
that — perhaps for the first time in 
a generation — a number of intel- 
lectuals had the civic courage to 
submit a collective protest to the 
regime, the few stories that ap- 
peared in the American press 
dealt with trivia such as meaning- 
less anecdotes from Evtushenko’s 
trip abroad.” 

This situation came to a head 
during the unfortunate New York 
newspaper strike, which is not 
touched upon by Mr. _ Dallin. 
Nonetheless, The New York Times, 
in its Western edition, did report 
the developments in this crisis 
serially and in extenso, beginning 
with the December | visit of Mr. 
Khrushchev to the Soviet art 
exhibit. 

The list of spot articles by Times 
correspondents in Moscow and 
commentaries by editors in New 
York seems to me to be impressive. 
In December, according to the 
Times index, we carried substan- 
tial pieces on December 1, 2, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 11, 17, and 19. These de- 
scribed the visit of Mr. Khrush- 
chev to the exhibit, the launching 
of the major attack upon the 
young artists and writers, the de- 
velopment of this, the implications 
of it, the relationship of the ide- 
ology to previous repressive peri- 
ods, and the partial retreat made 
by Mr. Khrushchev at his meeting 
with the artists and writers and 
ideologists on December 19. In 
January, the Times continued de- 
tailed coverage of what its editors 
had instantly recognized as being 
the most significant Soviet devel- 
opment in a long time. The files 
disclose articles on January 5, 7, 
17, and 28. One of these articles, 
a commentary by myself, discussed 
the role of Ilyichev in this cam- 
paign, his increasing prominence 
both in the controversy with China 


and with the writers and artists. I 
presume this is the analysis which 
is described by Mr. Dallin as a 
“ludicrous suggestion” that Ilyi- 
chev might become Krushchev’s 
successor. 

Our coverage continued through 
the month of February, with an 
excellent article on February | re- 
porting the severe attacks on Novy 
Mir and its editor Tvardovsky, the 
Ehrenburg counterattack on Feb- 
ruary 6 plus criticism by V. V. Yer- 
milov, an excellent analysis on 
February 8 of the general situa- 
tion, and a briefer report on Feb- 
ruary 25. In the month of March, 
major articles were carried by the 
Times on March 11, 19, 23, 26, 28 
and 29. 

I do not know what other news- 
papers did during this period, but 
I submit that, considering the con- 
ditions of the newspaper strike, the 
record of The New York Times in 
this field hardly supports Mr. Dal- 
lin’s thesis that the crisis was “al- 
most totally missed.” 

May I also correct an error 
which occurs in the printed text 
of my companion article to Mr. 
Dallin’s? Lenin signed his name, 
of course, “N. Lenin” on occasion 
—not “X. Lenin” as appears in 
the Review article. 


Harrison E. SALISBURY 
Director of 

National Correspondence 
The New York Times 


ALEXANDER DALLIN REPLIES: 


The fact that my comment in 
the fall issue of the Review was 
not originally written for publica- 
tion does not of course alter my 
views, but it suggests that I might 
have expressed myself a bit differ- 
ently, had I knowingly exposed 
myself to the wrath of the working 
press: 

So far as Mr. Furgurson is con- 
cerned, I plead ignorance. I do 
not for a moment question his re- 
port. I have simply never had the 
privilege of reading his dispatches; 
I do regret this, particularly since 
more knowledgeable colleagues 
confirm the high quality of his 
output. This reminds me of a 
scheme I once wanted to urge on 
some journalistic enterprise: to 
make available, from many pub- 
lications, articles and columns or- 


ganized —and subscribed to—by 
subjects, such as Soviet affairs. 
But, since this would be neither a 
digest nor a profit-making enter- 
prise, it wouldn’t last long enough 
to provide us with what we miss! 

I must have failed to make one 
point, since both Mr. Furgurson 
and Mr. Salisbury take exception 
to what I thought I had not 
argued. I do not at all object to 
current news reporting; in fact, I 
welcome it and read it as avidly as 
anyone else I know. My point was 
that this is not enough — or should 
not be. I can only applaud Mr. 
Salisbury’s report of what The 
Times did on this or that occa- 
sion. I have the greatest admi- 
ration for its correspondents, and 
I do not wish to try a point-by- 
point examination of what they 
filed and what they failed to file. 
What I tried to suggest was that 
(a) it is not a matter of quantity 
alone, and (b) there is more that 
needs to be communicated than 
the latest news. To make my point 
again, may I merely suggest a 
comparison of the insights reflected 
in the coverage of any of the 
stories discussed — to mention two 
very different styles — Michel 
Tatu’s dispatches in Le Monde 
and Victor Zorza’s articles in the 
Guardian? 


A rebuttal 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In Dean Barrett’s “mild dis- 
sent” and “sharp protest” against 
my comments about the trend 
away from professional training in 
some journalism schools, “Edit- 
orial Notebook,” Winter, 1964, he 
accused me of ridiculing the en- 
tire field of journalism research. 

I did just the opposite in ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the 





Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors. I supported research. Precise 
reporting of what I said would 
have included this statement from 
my talk. 

“I believe journalism teachers 
should have a broad knowledge 
of research. I even believe they 
should understand the value of the 
kind of research the communico- 
logists specialize in. For communi- 
cations theory is important to the 
future of journalism. We can 
strengthen our programs by send- 
ing our students to those who 
make this kind of research their 
central function—the sociologists, 
the political scientists, the psychol- 
ogists and the social psychologists. 
We object to making this sort of 
research and study the central 
function of a school of journalism. 

“We feel the professional em- 
phasis should be basic in a school 
of journalism. Journalism schools 
should be staffed by men with long 
professional experience—men who 
can do research that serves the pro- 
fession, who can develop students 
who are a credit to the profession, 
students who will have enthusiasm 
for the profession and will stay in 
the profession.” 

While getting the facts straight 
please note why I objected to the 
communicologists. It was not be- 
cause of their research. It was be- 
cause their failure to emphasize 
sound professional training is 
keeping students out of the profes- 
sion or causing them to leave the 
profession soon after graduation. 
As I said in my report, putting 
communicology first and teaching 
second “‘is affecting the future of 
the press and could make person- 
nel problems even more acute in 
the yea ahead.” 


GeorcE J. KieNZLE 
Director 

School of Journalism 
Ohio State University 


DEAN BARRETT REPLIES: 


I cannot seriously object to the 
thoughts in the disclaimer here 
quoted by Professor Kienzle; I 
generally agree. I submit, however, 
that his speech in its entirety em- 
ployed hyperbole and easy ridi- 
cule in a way that undermined his 
own disclaimer. 
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The Herald Tribune changes its tune 














The headlines shown here appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on Friday, March 27, city 
and late city editions. 
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Rockefeller’s Worst Defeat: 
His Liquor Raforme Scuttled 




















Medical miracle 





From The New York 
Times, November 8, 
1963: 






Torso in Buffalo Channel 
Linked to Missing Banker 
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April Fool 


ABC's ad in Variety, April 1, 
1964, boasted: 


VOL. 75—NO. 170 


Phoenixville, 2 Townships 


Associated Press Service 


Wednesday, April 1, 1964 










On Thursday, March 19, Bill Lawrence 

beat all competition on the resignation of Pierre Salinger. That same 

day, John Seali also scooped the field in reporting the 
impending | resignation of Dean Rusk. AP, UPI, CBS and 
other news services picked up the story with 

an ABC credit. 





ce. The little boy who wasn’t there 
PHOENIXVILLE, PA 

UPI sent the following night lead from New 
York April 30: 


MRS. JOHN F. KENNEDY TOOK HER TWO YOUNG 
CHILDREN TO THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR TO- 


Give Ujobai Strong Support 


Stauffer, 
Ashton 
Winners 


The decision of Phoenixville 
Republicans, overwhelmingly fa: 
voring Rep. Joseph P. Ujobai 
over his opponent John Stauffer 
bowed to the Chester County 
GOP yesterday m a final count 
giving Ujobai 7,944 and Stauffer 
9.812 

Rep. Ujobaj, one of three men 
seeking this voting district's two 
State Legislative seats, polled 
1.7% ballots, sweeping victories | 
in all the borough's 11 voung 
precincts 
WITHOUT BACKING 

Running without the backing 


(seuss ‘testis TYowningtown, S.C. 


bighest number of votes cast for 
any candidate—approxumately 92 


JOHN STAUFFER 


WILLIAM H. ASHTON 


cove Support Ujobai 


Stauffer, president of Phoenix 
ville's Borough Council, tallied 


980 in the boroug! Spring City and Downingte 


P 


L if, 


own gave incumbgnt Re- 


Schuylkill, 
Pikeland 
Back Solon 


Schuylkill and East Pikeland 
Townships joined Phoenixville in 
giving Rep. Joseph P. Uyoba 
overwhelming support in his bid 
for nomination on the Republi- 
can ticket for Pa. General As 
sembiyman in the Second Dis 
trict 

Charlestown, East and West 
Vincent Townships backed the 
organization candidates. Rep 
William H. Ashton and John 


| Stauffer Jr 


Schuylkill Township's First 
Precinct gave Ujobai 333 votes. 
Ashton 240 and Stauffer 161 
Peter McCullagh upset Robert 
H. Meier Jr. for the county 
committee position by a 234 to 180 
Margin 

The Second Precinct gave Ujo 
bai 243 votes, Ashton 241 and 
Stauffer 163. 

Throughout the rural area the 
pumber of votes gast was large 


DAY. THEY HONKED THE HORN OF THE MONO- 
RAIL TRAIN AND SQUEALED WITH DELIGHT AT 
THE PORPOISE SHOW. 

THE LATE PRESIDENT’S WIDOW WAS ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HER SISTER-IN-LAW, MRS. STEPHEN 
SMITH, AND SEVERAL SECRET SERVICE AGENTS. 

MRS. KENNEDY HAD ASKED THAT HER VISIT 
TO THE FAIR NOT BE ANNOUNCED IN ADVANCE 
SO THE CHILDREN COULD BETTER ENJOY THEM- 
SELVES. 

ONE OF THEIR FIRST STOPS WAS THE MONO- 
RAIL TRAIN THAT RIDES UNDERNEATH A SINGLE 
RAIL HIGH ABOVE THE FAIRGROUNDS. 

THE CHILDREN, CAROLINE, 6, AND JOHN JR., 
3, WERE DELIGHTED WITH THE VIEW SPREAD OUT 
BELOW THEM — BUT EVEN MORE DELIGHTED WITH 
THE TRAIN’S HORN THAT AN ATTENDANT LET 




















The Daily Republican, Phoenixville, April 29, 1964 


Ujobai Loses 


Fight With GOP 
In Chester Co. 


By CHARLES A, GARRETT 
Of The Bulletin Staff 


Despite strong support in| @ 
Phoenixville, where he is edi- 
tor of a daily newspaper, State| 
Rep. Joseph P. Ujobai lost out 
in his fight against the Repub-| . 
lican Organization for nomina- , 
tion to a fifth term in Harris-| «4 


Our man—win or lose 


In Philadelphia — and in 
nearby Phoenixville — 
nearly everybody reads 
the Bulletin. Some read 
the Phoenixville Daily 
Republican. A sharp-eyed we 
reader of both papers no- 
ticed that these head- 
lines tell different stories: 


With the vote in from all of| ? 
Chester County's 2d District ex-| © 
cept the three small precincts! @ 
of Charlestown, Schuylkill, and} ~* 
East Pikeland townships, Ujo-| © 
bai had only 7,732 votes com- 
pared to 9,779 for John Stauf- 
fer, GOP organization choice 
against Ujobai, and 13,040 for 
William A, Ashton, of Willis- 
town Township, the other in- 
cumbent 2d District legislator. 

Even if Ujobai got all the 
votes from the three precincts 
still out, he could not overcome 
Stauffer’'s lead, election of- 
ficials said. 


P.S. State Representative 
Ujobai is editor and gen- 
eral manager of The Daily 
Republican. 


ganization dropped, U, a both of 


Febp 


Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, same date 


No Reason Given 


























THEM HONK... 

BUT AS FAR AS JOHN AND CAROLINE WERE 
CONCERNED, IT WAS THE PORPOISES IN THE 
FLORIDA PAVILION THAT STOLE THE SHOW. THEY 
SAT IN GRANDSTAND BLEACHERS FOR 25 MIN- 
UTES WATCHING THE BIG MAMMALS LEAP 10 OR 
15 FEET OUT OF THE WATER TO GRAB FISH... 

THE DAY WAS A BIT CHILLY, AND AN ATTEND- 
ANT AT THE EXHIBIT GAVE MRS. KENNEDY A 
COAT TO SPREAD ACROSS CAROLINE AND JOHN’S 
LEGS. 

AFTER THE SHOW, A HOSTESS GAVE MRS. KEN- 
NEDY AN ORCHID AND A BEACH BAG, AND THEY 
WERE DRIVEN TO THE PLUSH TERRACE CLUB FOR 
LUNCH. 


An hour later, UPI teletype machines sent this 
message: 


URGENT 
EDITORS: 

PLEASE HOLD UP NIGHT LEAD MRS. KENNEDY 
NEW YORK (A 48N). MRS. KENNEDY’S SON, JOHN 
JR., WAS NOT AT THE FAIR. A LEAD WILL MOVE 
SHORTLY. 


Joseph P, Ujpbai 
The county Republican of-)thur E Kurt and Ray M. Har- 


Morning papers confirmed that Caroline was 
the only Kennedy child with the former First 
Lady, but there were three children in all, in- 
cluding Mrs. Smith’s two sons. 





Lancaster county, 


WHY 

A REVIEW 

OF 
JOURNALISM ? 


What journalism needs, it has been said time and again, is more and 
better criticism. There have been abundant proposals for professional study 
panels, for institutes with squads of researchers, for critical journals. 

Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism has decided to 
attempt such a journal. Two considerations brought about the decision: 
First, the need, magnified in a critical era like this, for some effort to assess 
the performance of journalism in all its forms, to call attention to its short- 
comings and its strengths, and to help define—or redefine—standards of 
honest, responsible service. Second, the obligation that falls on a serious 
professional school—a graduate institution, national in character—to help 
stimulate continuing improvement in its profession and to speak out for 
what it considers right, fair, and decent. 

Columbia’s Faculty of Journalism cannot pretend to Olympian qualifica- 
tions. It does combine the detachment needed to be reasonably impartial 
with the professional experience needed to sense what is possible and what 
is not. It can also draw upon the vast experience of its part-time teaching 
staff and its alumni, as well as upon the growing number of alert, inquiring 
minds within journalism and informed critics from outside. 

All the proposals for organized criticism—whatever their intent or merit 
—point to one conclusion: that there exists, in and out of the profession, a 
widespread uneasiness about the state of journalism. The School shares 
this uneasiness, not over any supposed deterioration but over the probability 
that journalism is not yet a match for the complications of our age. It be- 
lieves that the urgent arguments for a critical journal far outweigh the 
hazards. 

In launching this experiment, the School has set for the Review these 
goals: 

{| To deal forthrightly with what it finds to be deficient or irresponsible 
and to salute what it finds to be responsible, fair, and professional. 

{| To discuss all the means that carry news to the public, thus viewing the 
field whole, without the customary partitions. 

{ To provide a meeting ground for thoughtful discussion of journalism, 
both by its practitioners and by observers, to encourage debate, and to pro- 
vide ample space for dissent. 

{| To attempt systematic studies of major problems in journalism, drawing 
not only upon published sources but upon new research and upon cor- 
respondents here and abroad, including many of the School’s alumni active 
in the profession. 

To recognize that others (like Nieman Reports, Journalism Quarterly, 
the Saturday Review and, in some ways, trade publications like Editor & 
Publisher and Broadcasting) have been doing part of the job and to ac- 
knowledge their work in the Review’s pages. 

As a division of a large private university and as an institution that has 
mediated between the academic world and journalism for nearly fifty years, 
the School is committed to no single interest beyond its belief in good 
journalism and graduate education for journalism. The School has tried 
to prepare more than 2,500 graduates for careers in journalism. Now it be- 
lieves it is time to try to assess the field they have entered. 

No single issue of this publication will satisfy all the editors’ standards— 
least of all this first pilot effort. But the Review will try to emulate all sincere 
journalism by coming as near the whole truth as possible. 


(From the. pilot issue, Columbia Journalism Review, September, 1961) 





